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In his recently published study, The Figure of the Musician in Ger- 
man Literature, Professor George C. Schoolfield gives attention to the 
zither-playing huntsman who appears sporadically in Adalbert Stifter’s 
Der Nachsommer. Of this character, Professor Schoolfield writes: “Stif- 
ter does not reveal the cause of the huntsman’s wanderlust or what 
connection it may have with his musicianship.” ? 


Two ideas are implicit in this statement: that the wanderlust of 
the huntsman is motivated in some way, and that it may be relevant to 
his musicianship. Of these implications, the second may be taken as be- 
ing of greater interest than the first, but both should be examined. If 
we assume that the author had neither a “cause” nor a “connection” in 
mind as he conceived and shaped his character, he will scarcely have been 
able to “reveal” them purposely in the delineation. If, however, they 
be indeed discernibly present in the novel, even though non-explicitly, 
they should be identified, so that the meaning of the character will there- 
by gain in definition. Does Der Nachsommer present any evidence that 
may offer a reasonable solution to the problem that the hunter-zither- 
player appears to pose? It seems proper to take the character himself 
as the point of departure and to consider, first, what information is 
supplied to the reader directly; and second, what can be learned from 
a comparison of the character with his fictional environment. Both of 
these procedures are likely to illuminate the author’s intention, which 
is here an essential question and to which at least a tentative answer may 
be given upon analysis of his work. Especially the second, less direct 
approach, is of value in clarifying and enhancing the significance not 
only of characters, but events also. The beggar in Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften (Pt. I, Chs. 6, 15, 16), the Zithermadchen and the ragged 
little girl in Imemensee, the Black Fiddler in Romeo und Julia auf dem 
Dorfe, the gondolier in Der Tod in Venedig: these characters are pre- 
sented tc the reader in two dimensions, as it were; their surface identity 


‘ University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Liter- 
atures, No. 19 (Chapel Hill, 1956), p. 75. Research has disclosed no other discussion 
of this character. » 
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on the one hand, and their less apparent function in the narrative, viewed 
as a total expression of purpose, on the other. (Is it really by sheer 
chance that the examples just mentioned are all nameless, and appear 
but incidentally?) This paper attempts to test the possibility that Stifter’s 
Joseph may be a character of like ambiguity. ° 


The appearances of this “Zitherspieljagersmann” are but few, and at 
strikingly irregular intervals. Even then, he is noticeably silent; his only 
words are spoken just before his final disappearance, at which time oc- 
curs the only mention of his name: Joseph.* The reader learns nothing 
of the huntsman’s physical appearance, age (actual or approximate), 
background, or emotions; un-personal and faceless, he is nowhere sharply 
visualized. His occupation, hunting, requires that he move about from 
place to place; indeed, he is first characterized as a “Herumstreicher” 
more than a hunter (DN, p. 306). His only stable relationship is to 
Heinrich Drendorf, to whom he gives instruction on the zither; but this 
association is likewise the only one that the hunter has with anyone in 
the novel, save his appearance at the wedding of his pupil to Natalie. 
At this event, however, he remains aloof (even concealed in the bushes 
at one point, DN, p. 828), and does not merge into the social proceedings. 


Primarily, the identity of this huntsman rests in his superlative 
musicianship, not in his mode of life, of which the reader learns nothing 
at all. Rather, the emphasis upon his ability to play the zither is un- 
mistakably clear, and only thereby does he achieve a real individuality. 
His impressive skill elicits words of the highest praise from the usually 
reticent Heinrich: “Alles, was ich seit dem [sic] gehdrt hatte, erblaBte 
zur Unbedeutenheit gegen sein Spiel, von dem ich den Ausdruck ‘héchste 
Herrlichkeit’ gebrauchen mu&” (DN, p. 537). The pupil also compares 
the performance of his huntsman with that of the zither-artisan: “. 
er spielte mit einer groBen Fertigkeit, aber in jener wilden und weichen 
Weise, mit welcher mein schweifender Jagersmann spielte, und welche 
gerade diesem Musikgerate so zusagte, vermochte weder er zu spielen, 
noch hatte ich jemanden so spielen gehért” (DN, p. 646). At the mar- 
riage of Heinrich to Natalie, Joseph becomes not only performer, but 
composer; not re-creator, but creator, for “Er trug eine ihm eigentiim- 


2 Since the author of an imaginative prose work addresses himself to the im- 
aginations of other persons, it is apparent that different readings will often evoke 
varying conclusions regarding his intention in this or that respect. This r pro- 
poses only to inquire into the total effect of a fictional character, and does not 
presume to suggest more than a probable cause for the directions that it is observed 
to take. “Die Analyse,” writes Robert Petsch, “hat ein fiir allemal Stellung, Be- 
deutung und Auswertung des Gehalts im Gesamtk6rper der dichterischen Dar- 
stellung zu bestimmen, auch seine Schichtung und gegebenenfalls das Wechselver- 
haltnis im Vorwiegen der einen oder der anderen Schicht und des geistigen Elements 


itberhaupt festzulegen” (“Die Analyse des Dichtwerkes,” in Philosophie der Liter- 
aturwissenschaft, ed. E. Ermatinger [Berlin, 1930], p. 260). 

8 Adalbert Stifter, Der Nachsommer, ed. Max Stefl (Augsburg, 1954), p. 829. 
All references to the novel will be to this edition, subsequently indicated by DN. 
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liche Weise vor, dann hielt er inne, dann spielte er wieder, dann hielt 
er wieder inne, und so fort. Es waren lauter Weisen, die er selber er- 
sonnen hatte, oder die ihm vielleicht in dem Augenblicke in den Sinn 
gekommen waren. Er spielte mit aller Kraft und Kunst, die ich an ihm 
bewundert hatte, ja er schien heute noch besser als je zu spielen. Es 
war, als wenn er nichts auf Erden liebte als seine Zither” (DN, p. 828). 
One recalls that Stifter’s contemporaries received much the same im- 
pression from the improvisations of Franz Liszt. 

Heinrich once remarks of the zither that “Sie erschien mir als ein 
Gegenstand, der nur allein in die Berge gehort, und mit den Bergen Eins 
ist” (DN, p. 35). So inseparable is Joseph, the huntsman, from his instru- 
ment that he would lose all meaning without it. Person and thing be- 
come almost indistinguishable here: the zither, so closely identified with 
the mountains, attains to the complete expression of its nature through a 
person whose occupation, hunting, is likewise associated with the moun- 
tains. So intimate is this relationship between person and object that 
something like a Wablverwandtschaft emerges; the player and his instru- 
ment interact in a wonderfully compulsive manner: “Er scheint von die- 
sem seinem Musikgerate auch ergriffen und beherrscht zu sein; wenn er 
spielt, ist er ein anderer Mensch, und greift in seine und in die Tiefen 
anderer Menschen, und zwar in gute” (DN, pp. 537-538; emphasis mine). 
Similarly, the player appears to transform the instrument: “Die Zither 
war ein lebendiges Wesen, das in einer Sprache sprach, die allen fremd 
war, und die alle verstanden” (DN, pp. 828-829, emphasis mine). The 
paradox indicated here seems to find a parallel in Schopenhauer’s de- 
scription of music as being “. . . so ganz verstindlich und doch so 
unerklarlich.” * 


The surface qualities that make up the huntsman, then, are readily 
ascertainable. Presented to the reader not at all as a hunter, but as a 
zitherplayer of notable accomplishment, he is non-individual to a mark- 
ed degree (speechless except once, ageless, faceless, all but nameless), 
solitary, and random in his appearances. The only formal relationship 
that he has with any character, that with Heinrich, is pedagogic. To use 
the terms of E. M. Forster, he is a distinctly “flat” character as contrast- 
ed, for example, with the “roundness” of Heinrich, Risach, or Gustav. * 
But to have recognized wherein this “flatness” consists is not necessarily 
to have completed the task of evaluating the direction and purpose of 
the fictional character. To determine his intrinsic attributes is merely to 
specify his ostensible identity and actions; this much will suffice in num- 
berless cases. But to view the character as one element in what may be 
a complex background of intention is often essential to an adequate 
estimate of his whole function in the work, to which the establishment 


* Arthur Schopenhauer’s Simmtliche Werke, ed. J. Frauenstidt, 2nd ed. (Leip- 
zig, 1891), II, 312; cf. also Il, 302. 
’ Aspects of the Novel (New York, 1927), pp. 103 ff. 
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of identity is only preliminary. Hence the term “minor character” is 
not always accurately descriptive. If Joseph, the hunter-zitherplayer, has 
any import in Der Nachsommer beyond that which is manifest, it should 
become clear when this marginal character is related to the main fabric 
of the novel. 


The attention of both author and reader concentrates predominantly 
upon the Asperhof, the estate of the former government official, Freiherr 
von Risach, and his residence, the Rosenmhaus. Systematically planned and 
methodically managed, this establishment serves to contain and preserve 
those uniquely beautiful objects of art that the Freiherr collects and, 
in part, restores. At the same time, nature itself is here ideally controlled. 
The chief function of Risach, Drendorf senior, and Heinrich resides in 
their preoccupation with the things of art and of nature. A remarkable 
closeness is evinced thereby between person and thing: the devotion of 
man, rendered to created things for their own sake, furthers the education 
of man; and the things receive their highest value only through the care 
and study given them by man. When Bernard Bosanquet writes that 
“Things, it is true, are not complete without minds, but minds, again, are 
not complete without things; not any more, we might say, than minds are 
complete without bodies,” he advances a thesis which may be philoso- 
phically debatable, but which is surely apposite to the world of Der 
Nachsommer.* “Oft in triiben Stunden, wenn Sorgen und Zweifel das 
Leben seines Duftes beraubten, und es diirr vor mich hinzubreiten schie- 
nen, bin ich zu dieser Sammlung gegangen, habe diese Gestalten ange- 
schaut, und bin in eine andere Zeit und in eine andere Welt versetzt 
worden, und bin ein anderer Mensch geworden,” declares Heinrich’s 
father (DN, p. 454; emphasis mine). Amgeschaut: this idea, here central, 
is also referable to the ethos of the entire novel. In contemplating rare 
and excellent specimens of art, Risach sees, and Heinrich comes to see, 
the well-formed reflection of the mind, uniquely projected into material 
elements of wood, stone, and color. No less clearly does the Freiherr 
recognize, in the visible objects and phenomena of the natural world, 
the operations and effects of eternal laws.’ It is as true for Risach as 
it is for Goethe: “Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben.” 


A reading of Der Nachsommer, then, leads to certain inescapable 


“Three Lectures on Aesthetic (London, 1915), p. 70. The remarks of Fritz 
Strich on “klassische Dauer” and “Besitz” in Deutsche Klassik und Romantik .. . 
4th ed. (Bern, 1949), p. 46, seem especially relevant to Risach, his Rosenbaus, and 
the final message of the novel (DN, p. 838). 

7Cf. W. Paulsen, “Von Stifter zu Rilke: Zur Geschichte des Individualismus 
im 19. Jahrhundert,” MfdU, XXXII] (February 1941), with reference to Stifter, 
p- 85: “Nicht um die jee, amy des Menschlichen geht es ihm, sondern um 
die Unterordnung des Menschlichen unter die Gesetze, die er in der Welt des 


Dinges als die natiirlichen erkannt hat.” See also the same scholar’s discerning 
essay on “Adalbert Stifter und Der Nachsommer,” in Corona: Studies in Celebration 
of the Eightieth Birthday of Samuel Singer, ed. A. Schirokauer and W. Paulsen 
(Durham, N. C., 1941), pp. 228-251. 
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conclusions regarding its structure and intent. The central point of ref- 
erence is the Asperbof, particularly the Rosenbaus. This place and its 
creator-proprietor are essentially two parts of a single whole, for the 
one can hardly be imagined as existing without the other. Chiefly 
through them, the apprenticeship of the narrator, Heinrich Drendorf, is 
accomplished; without them, he becomes, in effect, meaningless. The 
Asperhof-Rosenbaus embodies stability and well-regulated order, form, 
and method; space and time appear here in ideal proportions. A close 
relationship between person and thing is evident, especially between 
person and the products of painting, sculpture, and architecture. The 
primary concern of Risach, which becomes that of Heinrich, is to guide 
things into their essential mode of existence, so that man may learn from 
them.* “Die Ehrfurcht vor den Dingen, wie sie an sich sind, war bei 
mir so groB, daB ich . . . nicht auf unsern Nutzen sah, sondern auf 
das, was die Dinge nur fiir sich forderten, und was ihrer Wesenheit 
gema8 war, damit sie das wieder werden, was sie waren, und das, was 
ihnen genommen wurde, erhalten, ohne welchem [sic] sie nicht sein 
k6nnen, was sie sind,” says Risach, and, approvingly, to Heinrich: “Ihr 
empfangt also das Gefiih] von den Gegenstanden, und tragt es nicht in 
dieselben hinein” (DN, p. 701; p. 291). This ardent concentration upon 
things demands, first of all, the viewing of them—Besehen. “In der 
Naturwissenschaft war ich gewohnt geworden, auf die Merkmale der 
Dinge zu achten, diese Merkmale zu lieben, und die Wesenheit der Dinge 
zu verehren,” says Heinrich, reminding us of Rilke (DN, p. 329; cf. also 
p- 607, “Wir sprachen iiber die Dinge ...”). This reverence for things- 
in-themselves may indeed reflect the Biedermeier, but it is basic to the 
whole concept of the novel. In a different sense of the term from that 
taken by Wolfgang Kayser, Der Nachsommer may be described as a 
Raumroman, in that Stifter’s attention is primarily devoted to objects 
having extension in space, that can be formed, given direction, and re- 
shaped; and to the relationships of his characters to these objects (e.g., 
the restoration of the works of art, the removal of paint from the house 
at the Sternenhof, the washing of the trees, etc.).° The style of the 
book seems to partake of this concentration of interest; a phrase that 
once characterized the craft of Henry James —“verbose reticence” — 
seems even more aptly descriptive of the narrative technique in Der 
Nachsommer: stabilized, unobtrusive, and quiet, like the things of art 
themselves. ** This placid and measured pace pervades the book: com- 

8 Cf. H. Kunisch, Adalbert Stifter: Mensch und Wirklichkeit . . . (Berlin, 
1950), p. 97: “Es war Stifters Uberzeugung, daB das Tun des Menschen im All- 


emeinen, und im Besonderen das Schaffen des echten Kiinstlers, auf die Wahrheit 
in den Dingen basiert ist.” 


® W. Kayser, Das sprachliche Kunstwerk, 3rd ed. (Bern, 1954), pp. 360 ff. Cf. 
also M. Thalmann, “Adalbert Stifters Raumerlebnis,” MfdU, XXXV Tl (February 
1946), 103-111. 

10 W. L. Phelps, The Advance of the English Novel (New York, 1916), p. 320. 
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plexities of passion and emotion are remarkably absent; Risach’s roses, 
not fleurs du mal, bloom on this landscape; neither tragedy, nor yet 
humor, emerge in the calm pattern of these lives, places, and events. 
For the sake of contrast, it may be noted that Stifter’s novel and Madame 
Bovary appeared in the same year — 1857. 


How does Joseph, the huntsman-zitherplayer, comport with these 
dominant elements in Der Nachsommer; may his function consist of 
more than simply the giving of lessons to Heinrich? These questions 
may now be approached on a basis suggested by the elder Drendorf 
himself: “Jedes Ding und jeder Mensch . . . kénne nur eines sein, 
dieses aber muf er ganz sein” (DN, p. 7). Perhaps the first impression 
gained by the reader is that Joseph is a quite peripheral character, since 
he appears in the framework neither of the Asperhof, nor of the Sternen- 
hof, nor of the city, with the single exception noted above. Nor in 
the only place to which he bears a reference, the Lautertal, is he alweys 
present: “Ich erkundigte mich nach meinem Zitherspiellehrer,” says 
Heinrich, “er war fort, und so gut wie verschollen [a word especially 
meaningful in this context]. Kein Mensch wuBte etwas von ihm” (DN, 
p- 476; cf. also pp. 536, 585, 645, 655). Likewise peripheral is the son 
of the jeweler in the city, or Kaspar, Heinrich’s helper in the Lautertal. 
To note these figures, however, is to be led to a comparison. They, as 
well as most of the other persons in the novel, have a close reference 
to things — Dinge — in one way or another. The only thing with which 
our hunter Joseph is concerned is his zither. He receives a choice 
specimen of this instrument from his pupil at their last meeting: “Dieses 
Geschenk durfte das Beste fiir ihn genannt werden; von diesem Geschenk 
wird er sich nicht trennen, wahrend es von jedem anderen zweifelhaft 
ware, ob er es nicht verschleudere” (DN, p. 832). From first to last, 
the hunter is identified with his zither; here too, person and thing are 
inseparable. But, unlike a statue or a painting, a zither is an instrument; 
of itself, it is not music. Only when played is its ultimate purpose ful- 
filled: this function the hunter performs in a surpassing way and, in 
so doing, he may be likened to Risach, who directs things toward their 
intended shapes. But in playing the zither, Joseph simultaneously gives 
a form to music. A comparison between music, and the visual arts with 
which the novel is primarily concerned, suggests itself. 


In music, the artist creates, and the performer reproduces, not vis- 
ible and tangible objects, but tones, achieving full reality only by being 
heard (Joseph, it will be recalled, appears as both performer and creator). 
The existence so evoked is in time, not in space; the medium is sound, 
the sequence and harmony of tones, not the physical realities of wood, 
marble, and color. Lying outside the spatial mode as it does, music does 
not possess that continuity of existence inherent in a church, a statue, 
or a painting. Its only continuity, one might say, is inner, within its 
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own mode of being (or, becoming); and only consecutively does it pro- 
ceed into its form. In a sense, music is that art most nearly approaching 
non-existence, so that Karl Jaspers can assert that it is “. . . die einzige 
Kunst, die nur ist, wenn der Mensch sie agiert.”’* By definition ex 
spatio, it is also ex tempore, or is it not tempus itself? Schauen, Besehen, 
Sammeln: these terms, central in the imaginative world of our novel, 
cannot apply to non-dimensional musical tones. “Mit dem Stoffe hangt 
die Gestaltung zusammen,” says Risach (DN, p. 623). In distinguishing 
music from the other arts, it seems that one basic difference may not 
be overlooked: that between Ding-Sein and Laut-Werden, between exist- 
ence retained, and existence but momentarily achieved. From this obser- 
vation, a final comparison can follow: between the characteristics of 
the hunter as a person, and those of his art. 





It will be recalled that Joseph is a quite indeterminate figure, almost 
a nonentity, who is restricted neither as to time nor as to locality. He 
is silent: his only audible expression is his zither. He is unquestionably 
the most curious figure in the book, this man of whom the reader never 
obtains a real view, and whose appearances are quite capricious. Relating 
these qualities to the nature of music, one is impressed by the similarities: 
like the Jagersmann, music does not possess a visible form as do the 
creations of the visual arts; like him, it is silent until performer and in- 
strument (or voice) call it into existence; and the existence so evoked 
disappears almost at once, again like the fleeting Joseph. “Die Musik 
ist scheinbar die Bewegung selbst,” says Thomas Mann’s Settembrini. ** 
A building, a painting, or a statue, moreover, are thralls to time, unlike 
music, which finds a parallel in the ageless Joseph. One might note, also, 
that the kind of music which the huntsman plays is never specified, only 
playing and listening are mentioned, in noticeable contrast to the pains- 
taking detail of the descriptions elsewhere. The profile of music in 
Der Nachsommer, therefore, seems to have a special relevance to the 
“Herumstreicher,” its most conspicuous representative, who himself pro- 
vides a striking contrast to the spatial and temporal stability of the Asper- 
hof-Rosenhaus and of those arts with which Risach, Drendorf senior, and 
his son are mainly concerned. 


It is not improbable that one central difference between these arts 
and music (Ding as over against Nicht-Ding) is reflected in the impalp- 
able and mobile qualities of this character; that Joseph’s marked diver- 


‘1 Philosophie, 2nd ed. (Berlin, Gottingen, Heidelberg, 1948), p. 845. For the 
relationship of music to the other arts, see also Schopenhauer, op. cit., II, 314, III, 
518; J. Volkelt, System der Asthetik (Miinchen, 1905-1914). I, 118-120, 169, 562, 
Ill, 374; R. Petsch, Wesen und Formen der Erzahlkunst, 2nd ed., Deutsche Viertel- 
jabrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, Buchreihe, Vol. 20 
(Halle, 1942), p. 162; Jaspers, loc. cit. and ante, p. 844. 

12 Der Zauberberg (Stockholm, 1946), I, 167. Cf. Volkelt with reference to 


music, op cit. I, 120: “Schon in ihren Grundziigen gehért sie dem Reiche des 
Spieles und der Willkiir an.” 
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gence from the pattern of the novel may be intentional; and that he may 
be taken as a symbol, or type, of the art of music.** Of Stifter’s char- 
acters in general, Paul Hankamer writes: “Sie sind nicht um ihrer ein- 
maligen Persénlichkeit willen bedeutsam, sondern als typische Urbilder 
in der reinen Menschenwelt, die das Dasein konkret vertreten, indem sie 
nach ihrer Art der Ordnung gemaB leben.” ** It does seem that Joseph 
can be considered as an Urbild of music, once he is accepted as existing 
according to his “mode of order” — for music is certainly not dis-order. 
It seems just as reasonable to ascribe a symbolic value to the hunter- 
zitherplayer, on a sound evidential basis, as to the statue of the maiden 
from Cumae. ** On this basis, the possibility can be suggested that Stif- 
ter’s character may represent something more than merely another in- 
stance of the vagabond musician, a type current in Romantic fiction (cf. 
Schoolfield, pp. 46-55). 


Of Stifter and music, Professor G. Schoolfield writes (pp. 72-73): 
“Adalbert Stifter was relatively uninterested in the music of his con- 
temporaries . . . his rare bits of musical criticism do not evince a deep 
understanding of the art.” Although music does receive rather subordi- 
nate attention in Der Nachsommer, its presentation is not — for a quanti- 
tative reason alone — insignificant, irrelevant to the narrative as a whole, 
or without purpose, any more than Hanno Buddenbrooks’ inclination 
to music can be so characterized. In the character of Joseph the hunter, 
Stifter may well have given us a figurative expression of “. . . the art 
which he respected but did not love” (Schoolfield, p. 73). To return 
to our initial question: an examination of the problem has indicated that 
“the cause of the huntsman’s wanderlust” and “the connection it may 
have with his musicianship” are indeed discernible in this novel, and 
are really two aspects of a solution which results from interpreting the 
huntsman as an affinitive image of music. This expansion of meaning 
will perhaps expand one avenue on which Der Nachsommer communi- 
cates with its readers. 

18 U. E. Fehlau, “Symbolism in Adalbert Stifter’s Works,” JEGP, XXXIX (April 
1940), 239: “There is much more symbolism in Adalbert Stifter’s works than the 
average reader suspects, for it occurs at times in such a highly developed form that 


it often escapes one altogether at one’s first reading . . . in Der Nachsommer,.. . 
we find an astonishing variety of symbols.” 


14“Die Menschenwelt in Stifters Werk,” Deutsche Vierteljabrsschrift fiir Liter- 
aturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, XVI (1938), 120. 


15 See DN, pp- 368 ff., and the comments of Walther Rehm, Nachsommer: Zur 
Deutung von Stifters Dichtung (Bern, 1951), p. 49 f. 





GOTTFRIED KELLER AND THE GROTESQUE 


Lee B. JENNINGS 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Exceedingly strange figures adorn the pages of Gottfried Keller's 
sketch books and confront us in his “doodling” in the margins of poems 
and elsewhere: bubble-blowing creatures whose limbs taper off into 
thin tendrils, fiddling skeletons, skulls with duck’s feet bowing elegantly, 
a skull inhabited by tiny jesters.' The vividness of these figures sug- 
gests that they spring from elemental forces in Keller’s artistic person- 
ality, the effect of which upon his literary production has not as yet been 
systematically explored. 


Although we find the term “grotesque” employed in a confusing 
variety of ways, these images unquestionably fall within its range. In- 
deed, it is to such visual prototypes that we must continually return in 
order to form any distinct and unwavering concept of grotesqueness. 
The drawings of skulls and skeletons in comic poses seem to illustrate 
especially well the peculiar interplay of effects called forth by the fan- 
tastic distortion of the truly grotesque object: demonic fear and boister- 
ous amusement. The grotesque might be briefly characterized as the 
fearsome made ludicrous in freakish form. 

To be sure, the only aspect of the grotesque agreed upon by all 
authorities is that of “distortion.” This is sometimes extended to include 
everything incongruous or deficient in some formal principle. It seems 
obvious, however, that the most strikingly grotesque effect is produced 
by concrete objects, real or imagined (the mandrake root, the gothic 
gargoyle, the figures of the Totentanz); that the distortion is of the kind 
that inspires both fear and amusement; and that such distortion usually 
involves some modification of the human form. Further, the grotesque 
is best regarded as a pre- or sub-aesthetic genre (note its constant ap- 
pearance in the art of primitive peoples); thus its precise position in 
the hierarchy of aesthetic categories need not greatly concern us. It 
has seemed best to avoid the treatment of grotesque “style.” This con- 
cept, which is more consistent with the German usage, usually comprises 
Rabelaisian rhetoric and nonsense verse and really has little to do with 
the phenomena discussed here. The meaning “burlesque, clownish” is 
also peculiar to the German usage. Current American usage tends rather 
toward the extremes “gruesome” or “nonsensical.” 


Keller’s “griiner Heinrich” shares his creator’s inordinate fondness 
for grotesquery. He draws tree-trunk faces, tattered vagabonds, and other 
“Fratzen” and has to suffer much criticism for this morbid strain in his 
budding artistry. Nor was this problem an abstract or impersonal one. 

? Paul Schaffner, Gottfried Keller als Maler (Stuttgart & Berlin, 1923), gp. 40, 


189, 194 f. Cf. Hildegard Demeter, Gottfried Kellers Humor, Germanische dien 
201 (Berlin, 1938), pp. 35 f. 
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Keller’s own sketchbooks contain just such figures as those which he 
describes here. ? 

In Keller’s diary, too, we find a highly grotesque scene described 
with considerable relish: a carnival booth featuring preserved human 
foetuses and wax models of diseased organs (XXI, g2 f.). The scene must 
have made a deep impression on Keller, for it appears also in Der griine 
Heinrich. As a boy, Heinrich is fascinated by such an exhibition of foet- 
uses. He makes wax models, even queerer than the originals, of these 
“groBképfige wunderliche Burschen,” gives them comic names, and makes 
them “dance.” In the course of the episode, the demonic fear latent in 
these bogey-like artifacts rises to prominence and is finally objectified in 
the form of a mysterious, menacing cat. The terrified Heinrich is left 
crying out in the darkness amidst the ruins of his fantastic world (III, 
111 ff.). 


Thus, Keller’s deep and natural affinity for the grotesque is well 
attested. There are also strong indications that it does not merely repre- 
sent a whimsical idiosyncrasy but is impinged upon by the same dark 
undercurrent that causes his autobiographical hero Heinrich Lee to tor- 
ture small animals and to make a skull his vademecum. Perhaps, too, it 
serves as an involuntary mechanism for holding this dark strain in check. 
The balance of forces observed in connection with the young Heinrich 
and his wax men —the counteracting of panic fear by detached amuse- 
ment — may prevail, somewhere in the depths of the mind, during the 
creation of all vividly grotesque material. This is suggested, at least, 
by the complex effect called forth by the finished product. * 


Numerous scenes in Keller’s writings follow this pattern of grotes- 
queness, whatever its origin—scenes which often stand out curiously 
from their surroundings. They are related to the passages representing 
pure drollery, buffoonery, and whimsy and are often confused with these 
more innocuous flights of fancy, but they can be distinguished by their 
undercurrent of the demonic or terrible. Keller’s literary friends oc- 
casionally object to the grotesque episodes and other outbursts of his 
boisterous nature as violations of plausibility or good taste. He replies 


* Schaffner, p. 22 f.—For the passages in Der griine Heinrich, see Keller's 
Samtliche Werke, ed. Jonas Frankel & Carl Helbling (Erlenbach-Ziirich & Miin- 
chen, 1926 ff.; Bern. 1942-1948), IV, 66f., 69 f. All Keller citations are to this 
work and are hereafter given in the text. 


8 This hypothesis receives confirmation in the revision of Der griine Heinrich, 
where Keller actually renders a demonic motif grotesque: the hero, instead of 
brutally beating a forester, frightens him with a skull bogey (VI, 146 f.; XIX, 191). 
— It is not claimed that every combination of the fearsome and ludicrous is grotes- 
ue; the creation of a distorted image is only one way in which laughter conquers 
ear (although it seems to be a basic one). Further, these emotions must not 
necessarily be aroused at all times in all observers, nor must an author expressly 
mention them in his accompanying exposition. The grotesque image may be un- 
conscious in its origin, potential in its effect; and its study is plagued by the sub- 
jective uncertainties of the aesthetic realm. 
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to one such objection that he cannot delete these pranks and crudities 
once they are there; these “erratic boulders” in his literary terrain repre- 
sent compulsive, fragmentary outcroppings of an “unwritten comedy” 
within him. * 

This does not mean, however, that we are dealing merely with the 
random effects of some obscure mental quirk. The most compulsive 
and idiosyncratic mental currents may be in complete harmony with 
higher aims and more gencral attitudes; indeed, we expect the literary 
work to unite such varied levels of the author’s thought in a harmonious 
manner. In order to determine what higher implications Keller’s grotes- 
query may have, we must turn to the individual examples. 


In Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe we notice a shift toward the 
bizarre and grotesque which increases proportionately as the miasma of 
decay and decline settles over the surroundings. The reader descends, as 
it were, into successive levels of an underworld in which the firm order 
of existence expounded at the beginning of the story undergoes all sorts 
of odd deformations. The two fathers, in their misery and poverty, are 
twice expressly compared to shades in the underworld (VII, 102, 116), 
and their whole environment is like a kind of limbo or Hades where the 
author has placed them as punishment for their transgressions. The 
bizarre note is provided here by the elephantine coyness and absurd or- 
namentation of Sali’s mother and by the series of fishing tramps along 
the river, each more oddly dressed than the next; the last one is stark 
naked (faselnackt), and his feet retain their black color (like an indelible 
stigma) despite his proximity to the water (VII, 115). 

The fate of the children seems to carry us farther into the nether 
regions. The “Paradiesgartlein” where the paupers and homeless people 
hold their dance no longer represents a realm of punishment for petty 
miscreants, but is rather the focal point of dangerous forces of chaos. 
The promiscuous vagabond-folk are not the punished sinners of Keller’s 
cosmos, but its demons, and their “paradise” is far from celestial. The 
decorations about the walls — cherubs with fat bellies and large heads — 
begin to verge on the grotesque. But it is in the figure of the Black 
Fiddler that the high point of grotesqueness is reached. 


However realistic the ultimate motivation of this figure may be, his 
immediate appearance is that of a distinctly more-than-human creature, 
a demon presiding over the process of decay. Every aspect of his person 
bears out this fact: the devilish blackness of his hair, face, hands, and 
clothing, his affinity for pitch, coal, and soot; the tiny round hole of a 


*Letter to Heyse, July 27, 1881, in Keller's Gesammelte Briefe, ed. Carl Helbling 
(Bern, 1950-1954), LUI’, 56 f. Cf. also Demeter, op cit., pp. 117 ff., and Victor J. 
Lemke, “The Deification of Gottfried Keller,” Monatshefte, XLVIII (1956), pp. 119 
ff. Although Keller’s remarks are made in a humorous vein, there seems to be no 
reason to doubt their basic validity (Lemke’s view to the contrary). Keller’s word- 
ing makes it fairly clear, furthermore, that it is actually his predilection for grotes- 
query which he is discussing, not some more harmless form of jocosity. 
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mouth that whistles and wheezes incessantly; the eyes, shifting so rapidly 
that the pupils are scarcely visible; and the “terrible” nose, resembling a 
club thrown into the face—a feature that becomes comic in retrospect 
(VII, 129 ff.). In short, the Fiddler is the very embodiment of infernal 
menace, chaos, and, especially, restlessness or unsteadiness; even his hat 
seems to change its shape constantly. 

The grotesqueness of the Fiddler is expanded in the weird, nocturnal 
procession near the end of the story, which seems to represent a Diony- 
sian dissolving of all sense of order. The Fiddler cavorts “like a ghost,” 
while his companion, the hunchback, leaps about wheezing under the 
weight of his bass viol (VII, 180 f.). 

In this work, at least, the appearance of the grotesque is seen to 
follow a certain pattern. The kinship with negative and demonic forces 
bears out the assumptions already made about the nature of the grotes- 
que, and the association with the “underworld” and its freakish denizens 
suggests that the basic structure of Keller’s poetic world is ultimately 
involved. 

Die drei gerechten Kammacher also portrays the degeneration of a 
fixed order; and, although the treatment is satirical and humorous, there 
is no doubt as to the grim seriousness underlying it. There is, again, a 
distortion of the orderly environment toward the bizarre and grotesque; 
it is represented in the distressed comb makers’ meteoric shooting-about 
and their strange entanglements, and in the curious habits and foolish 
discourses of Ziis Biinzlin. There is an air of vampirism about Ziis (per- 
haps suggested by her blood-letting equipment and her copy of the 
Lord’s Prayer on so-called “Menschenhaut”); and there is more than a 
suggestion of the demonic in the race-scene, where the comb makers 
pass from the limbo of folly to a truly infernal realm of torment with 
distinct Dantean overtones.* A representative of some deeper stratum 
seems to materialize in the form of the street-urchin who clings to Jobst’s 
back like a grinning goblin (VII, 315 ff.). 

In Dietegen the “underworld” is represented by the town of Rue- 
chenstein, whose grim residents so annoy the fun-loving Seldwyla folk. 
The chaos-theme is somewhat obscured by that of puritanism, i.e. over- 


5 Note the wording: “[Sie] kamen . . . wie ein Sturmwind herangesaust”; 
“Ein entsetzliches Geschrei und Gelachter erhob sich und dréhnte, so weit das Ohr 
reichte”; “Ein wilder Haufen, eine furchtbare Wolke erregend, walzte sich mit ihnen 
dem Tore zu”; “Sie weinten, schluchzten und heulten wie Kinder und schrieen in 
unsaglicher Beklemmung” (VII, 315f.). One is reminded of Dante’s scene in which 
the spirits who had lived without praise or blame are condemned to run behind 
a whirling ensign in a vast horde, stung by hornets, their piteous outcries rever- 
berating in the air (Inferno, canto III). The end of the race, with two of the 
comb makers “ganz ineinander verbissen” (VII, 318), suggests Dante’s two sinners 
gnawing at each other’s heads (canto XXXII). Der Aondlithes von Chamounix con- 


tains several obvious Dante-parallels. Keller shows a certain fascination for the 
infernal in its own right; as a boy, he took delight in representations of Hell and 
the Devil (see his autobiographical sketch, XXI, 15), and the young Heinrich 
invents a hell for his enemies (III, 110, cf. 112). 
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rigorous adherence to the externals of order and morality; but this, too, 
may have sinister and disruptive consequences, as Keller proceeds to 
demonstrate. Distinct underworld-motifs are present. The town is locat- 
ed in a cool, shady region and traversed by a dark river. Its appearance 
is that of a gray, gloomy fortification, recalling the classical conception 
of Tartarus (as in book VI of Virgil’s Aeneid). The sadistic punishment- 
mania of its inhabitants is developed to truly devilish proportions, and 
their appearance does nothing to discourage their being viewed as grotes- 
que “demons”; they have fat bellies, spindly legs, long yellow noses, and 
they lie in wait for their victims like spiders (VIII, 219 f.). Finally, 
Ruechenstein is a realm of death. Dietegen is almost literally “brought 
back from the dead” by visiting Seldwylans who find him there; and 
later Kiingolt faces death after venturing too close to the boundaries of 
the dread region. 


The fabulous episodes at the beginning of the story stand in marked 
contrast to the realistic body of the narrative. The Seldwylans capture 
trespassers from Ruechenstein and paint their noses black “mit einer 
hdllischen Farbe.” In a battle between the two cities, the Seldwylans 
achieve victory by painting the faces of their foes with a huge brush, 
wielded with lightning speed. In this way, they force them back into 
their proper region, and they even go so far as to daub the city gate of 
Ruechenstein with black paint (VIII, 221 ff.).* However fantastic this 
tale may be, it is not to be dismissed as inconsequential. In it we see 
Keller’s recurring struggle with the demons of death and violence, and 
we witness their magic exorcism by means of their own sign: the in- 
fernal color black, the color of the Fiddler. 





Even in the more realistic body of the narrative, a native of Rue- 
chenstein appears with grotesque and demonic attributes; namely, the 
hunchback Schafiirli, who represents the menaces of violence and erotic- 
ism. He exhibits the utmost grotesqueness in his dancing (which seems 
to arouse strange desires on the part of the heroine); he leaps about 
deftly and ardently and is able to take longer steps than all the rest be- 
cause of his long legs, which appear to divide directly beneath his chin 
(VIII, 267 f.). 

An episode in Das verlorene Lachen, though of minor significance 
in the story, provides us with another example of the descent into an 
underworld; this time, it is the political underworld of schemers and 
malcontents who plot a “smear-campaign” against public officials. Their 
_ ©The Seldwylans are especially frightened by a group of grim old Stadtknechte 
in the Ruechenstein battle lines. The fear is made more understandable in a variant 
reading, which has, instead, the town’s executioner and his seven helpers (VIII, 
476).— The Seldwyla-Ruechenstein feud seems to have no definite historical pre- 
cedent. Perhaps it could have been inspired by Hawthorne’s The May Pole of 
Merry Mount, where a pleasure-loving settlement is also disrupted by grim Puritans. 


A German translation of Hawthorne’s works appeared in 1851 f., prior to the con- 
ception of Dietegen. 
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world is a sordid one, bizarrely embellished like that of the comb-makers 
or the parents in Romeo und Julia. They are pictured in a dingy, dark 
banquet-hall with wallpaper depicting a smudged and distorted mountain 
landscape, which they further deface by throwing herring-bladders at it 
(VIII, 381 ff.). The hero, after passing through this “limbo,” penetrates 
to a deeper level: the small, dark room occupied by the “Olweib,” the 
source of the city’s malicious gossip. As befits a “demon,” she is out- 
landishly ugly, “mit [einem] groBen viereckigen, gelblichen Gesicht, in 
welchem Neid, Rachsucht und Schadenfreude iiber gebrochener Eitel- 
keit gelagert waren, wie Zigeuner um ein erloschenes Feuer.” She is 
compared to a wild animal, a demon, a witch (VIII, 412 ff., 416). 


In Ursula, a story of the days of Zwingli, the “underworld” is the 
Anabaptist community, which is seen as a focus of dangerous anti-social 
trends; and the punished sinners—or perhaps the “demons” —are the 
self-styled prophets of this faith, who preach idleness and moral laxity 
to their gullible brethren. They are decked out in a variety of odd 
attributes and mannerisms. They have an odious, piercing stare; one of 
them has a shrill voice, arched eyebrows, cold, clammy hands, is beard- 
less, and wears a sacklike garment; while another has a swarthy com- 
plexion, rolling eyes, a drooping lower lip on which the devil might 
sit, and wears gaudy clothes and cheap jewelry (X, 109 ff.). Their un- 
witting closeness to the infernal is symbolized in their playing cards, 
“deren Bilder von greulichem Getier: Affen, Katzen und Damonen, teils 
unanstandiger Art, zusammengesetzt waren, ohne iibrigens von den Spie- 
lern genauer betrachtet zu werden” (X, 115). The “prophets” and their 
families are finally shown in a grotesque scene of utter degradation, 
impoverished and ragged, they play with makeshift toys and pretend 
to be children. One of them, an old man with a long white beard, 
crouches on the floor building a toy wagon, babbling asthmatic baby- 
talk; another toddles about in an improvised kiddie-car, sucking a rattle; 
and a third lies on a pallet and futilely attempts to put his big toe in his 
mouth (X, 168 f.). 


In Der Narr auf Manegg the type of the “demon” is well represent- 
ed by the “Fool,” Buz Falatscher, the last descendant of the once-power- 
ful Manesse family. There are no specific underworld-motifs, unless we 
include the rocky, landslide-ridden chasm where the Fool makes his 
home. He stands for the decline of the family and, what is more, directly 
embodies the principles of decay, discontinuity, and barrenness. He is 
“eine diirre Gestalt”; his garment is made of many otter-skins sewn to- 
gether; his eyes have a predatory glint; and his face, which trembles 
constantly, seems to be made up of many separate segments. It is im- 
possible to determine his age; his movements are erratic (IX, 142, 148, 
152). The evils of decay and discontinuity seem to merge with that of 
senselessness or nothingness in his symbolic attributes. The townspeople 
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regard him as “ein Sinnbild . . . der Nichtigkeit aller Dinge” (IX, 149), 
and his latter days are spent in composing weird, incomprehensible 
poetry (IX, 151). The characteristic fearsome and ludicrous aspects are 
quite prominent in the Fool, but they are developed in sequence. At 
first he is a farcical figure, but he later becomes a decidedly sinister one. 
His fate shows the compulsive harshness with which Keller treats his 
“demons”; he is frightened to death by a party of fantastically disguised 
carnival celebrants who set fire to his dwelling (IX, 152 ff.). 

Among other isolated occurrences of the “demon” type, the three 
scoundrelly relatives in Die arme Baronin are of interest in that their 
demonism is graphically demonstrated through the device of pageantry. 
They first appear as ragged vagrant musicians, playing horrible discords 
on their ruined instruments. Later they are subjected to a curious and 
appropriate punishment for their wickedness. They are made to take 
part in a wine festival, dressed as wine-corrupting devils (i.e., agents of 
barrenness and decay) with goatskin suits, horns, tails, and blackened 
faces (XI, 186 ff.). 

Pageantry also helps introduce the “demons” encountered, surpris- 
ingly enough, in Martin Salander, a work scarcely noted for visionary 
flights of fancy. They are the two rather disquieting tattered clowns 
with huge false noses who, in their boisterous, frantic buffoonery at the 
wedding celebration, dramatize in a mysterious way the shallow nature 
and near-demonic ambiguity of the unscrupulous Weidelich twins (XII, 
208 ff.).7 

The “demon” type is approached from the side of humor and 
caricature (but with the familiar sinister motifs) in the figure of Katter 
Ambach, the vain, empty-headed bluestocking in Die mibbrauchten Lie- 
besbriefe. She has a long torso set upon extremely short legs, and her 
jaw is so large that it makes the rest of her head seem like a tiny house 
resting upon an enormous pedestal. This jaw is like a huge instrument 
for crushing food, and her tremendous feats of eating border on the un- 
canny. She disrupts the order of a household by moving the furniture 
about and cutting up the drapes to form strange, jagged banners; and 
the erotic menace, too, is represented in her shameless “Karessieren” 
(VIII, 162 ff., 172). ° 

7 The villain, Louis Wohlwend, has a suggestion of the grotesque “demon” 
about him, with his Tartar beard and “half-Asiatic” appearance, his uncannily 
“vacant and inconsolable” face, his evil glances and constant winking and blinking, 
and his association with insects and coaylich (XII, 53, 69 ff., 93 f., 266, 270, 396). He 
is, like the Manegg Fool, a symbol of nothingness, here manifested in financial ruin. 

*In the figure of Katter Ambach, as in the Anabaptist “prophets,” we observe 
the incipient creation of the “demon” from the type of the petty miscreant sub- 
jected to vindictive caricature. A similar figure is Wurmlinger, a minor character 
in Der griine Heinrich who, though he fe like a twisted weathercock, seeks to 
prove his bodily perfection by dancing naked before mocking spectators (IV, 143 
ff.). Herbert Reichert discusses Wurmlinger and other more or less grotesque 
gem in his recent article “Caricature in Keller’s Der griine Heinrich.” Monatshefte, 


VIII (1956). Another “demon” of the more sinister variety is the Indian “Don- 
ner-Bar” in Die Berlocken. 


} 
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Some very curious “demons” appear in the “legend” Die Jungfrau 
als Ritter, namely, “Guhl der Geschwinde” and “Maus der Zahllose,” 
the knights battled by the Virgin Mary in a tourney. “Guhl der Ge- 
schwinde” has a black mustache with silver bells hanging from its tips; he 
rides about his opponents like a whirlwind, seeking to blind them with 
a shining, varicolored shield. “Maus der Zahllose” wears an enormous 
cloak, made of a thousand mouse skins; he has long, braided strands of 
hair, tied with dainty ribbons, growing out of his nostrils. The “demons” 
again suffer a characteristic defeat. The one has his mustache cut off, 
while the other is beaten until his mouse-cloak disintegrates and darkens 
the air, amid the laughter of the spectators (X, 228 f.). 


Keller mentions in a letter that he had a political allegory in mind 
here, with the strange knights representing France and Russia, respec- 
tively.° These unexpectedly “realistic” matters undoubtedly served as 
the initial stimulus for the episode, but it is clear that they have been 
translated into the elemental symbol language common to all the grotes- 
que passages. This is why the episode stands out even in a “legendary” 
background. The same menacing traits here ascribed to the foreigner — 
restless, erratic motion, false splendor, and verminous evil — appear in 
other “demons,” whether in fantastic or realistic, humorous or grimly 
serious contexts, and their basic nature must not be overlooked. 


These examples are not intended to establish Keller as a “Grotesk- 
dichter”; he produces no full-scale flowering of the grotesque such as 
we find in the works of E.T. A. Hoffmann and other authors of the 
first decades of the nineteenth century. Neither does he possess the em- 
bittered feeling of disorientation peculiar to this turbulent earlier epoch, 
for which all life is continually on the verge of the grotesque. Yet the 
grotesque element in Keller’s works, while hardly overpowering, is never- 
theless curiously persistent, and, for an author largely devoted to the 
ideals of order and stability, plentiful enough. It does not seem to repre- 
sent aimless whimsy, since it contains consistently recurring symbolic 
features which have to do with quite serious and ominous things. ‘° The 
grotesque passages, further, are aligned in a systematic way with the 
moral forces at work in Keller’s writing, in that they take as their focal 


® Letter to Friedrich Theodor Vischer, June 29, 1875; Gesammmelte Briefe, III, 
138 f. The wording suggests that the political allusions rest on a series of loose 
associations rather than a consistently thought-out allegory. The Eastern menace 
seems to have been a potent source of fear in Keller's time (cf. Wohlwend’s 
“Asiatic” attributes). A related menace is that of the swarthy races, which may 
be reflected in the “blackness” of Keller’s various “demons.” 


10The “demon” figures are especially consistent in their symbolic attributes. 
Three motifs are almost always present: the color black (signifying dirt and dis- 
grace, the infernal, and perhaps nothingness; there are also racial overtones, as 
noted); constant, erratic, or drastic movement (restlessness, instability); and rags 
and tatters (vagabond life, poverty, disorder; the motif occurs in Heinrich’s dreams, 
VI, 116 f.). Other occasional characteristics are a piercing glance, the carrying of 
weapons, and music or dancing. 
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point some threat to the prevailing system of ideals. Indeed, almost every 
treatment of profoundly negative themes in Keller’s work shows some 
measure of grotesqueness. The two phenomena go hand in hand, and 
both are consistently and peculiarly set apart from the realm of common 
experience. 

Keller’s world is not a homogeneous picture of reality, but rather 
one composed of morally and socially determined strata. We have ob- 
served how the superstructure of normal, orderly existence occasionally 
dissolves to reveal an “underworld” — a term appropriate in both its social 
and mythological-religious meanings, since the world of vagrants and 
nonrespectable people acquires uncanny overtones and is made into a 
kind of Hell or Hades. Whether the “underworld” is a weird purgatory 
for foolish sinners or a stronghold of active forces of chaos, grotesque- 
ness seems to be its indispensable attribute. The reasons for this are 
manifold. 

First, the themes dealt with in the “underworld” episodes probably 
coincide with unconscious or reluctantly-contemplated anxieties on the 
author’s part. It has been suggested that the grotesque plays a funda- 
mental role in the formulation and relief of such anxieties and is depen- 
dent on them for whatever vividness and spontaneity it may possess. But 
there are also broader implications. Keller’s “demons” are to a large ex- 
tent those of a whole epoch, as are his methods of confining and coping 
with them. His stratified cosmos is shared by many of his contemporaries 
and is, indeed, almost specific for the fiction of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. This universality can be claimed, further, for the grotes- 
queness of the “underworld” and the habit of incorporating the anti- 
ideal in a grotesque, symbolic demon-figure. The pattern is approached 
now from the humorous, now from the sinister side, but the results are 
much the same. We find it in such prosaic writers as Gustav Freytag (e.g. 
his Veitel Itzig in Soll und Haben) and in one so averse to dissonance and 
devoid of jocosity as Stifter, who ventures into the chaos-world in Tur- 
malin. Storm proves himself master of the grotesque in Bulemanns Haus 
and Der Herr Etatsrat and even theorizes about its use; and the presence 
of the pattern in such writers as Hermann Kurz, Friedrich Theodor 
Vischer, and Jeremias Gotthelf is not surprising.** Nor is the pattern 


11 For Storm’s theoretical remarks (to Erich Schmidt, September 1881), see his 
Samtliche Werke, ed. Albert Koster (Leipzig, 1923), VIII, 273. Benno von Wiese 
notes grotesqueness in Gotthelf’s schwarze Spinne in his book Die deutsche Novelle 
von Goethe bis Kafka (Diisseldorf, 1956), pp. 179, 181. Gotthelf’s grotesquery is 
quite similar to Keller’s,; the Swiss and Swabian authors indulge in an —— 
boisterous form. We might almost speak of a cult of the grotesque among érike, 
Kurz, and Vischer. Some early examples of the “demon” in “poetic realism” are 
Immermann’s “Patriotenkaspar” (in the “Oberhof”) and the fish-faced, fire-trailing 
Uncle Simon in Droste-Hiilshoff’s Judenbuche, Otto Ludwig's villains are uniform- 
ly of this type. Another prime example is Mérike’s Wispel (in Maler Nolten and 
elsewhere). — The “demon” type is essentially inhuman, a mythical embodiment 
or agent of some negative principle, and is not to be confused with the type of 
the eccentric person or Sonderling. 
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confined to German literature. Dickens’s villains are consistently grotes- 
que, and Hawthorne furnishes us with an excellent example of the “un- 
derworld” (here in the form of catacombs) and the “demon” (his term) 
in The Marble Faun. 


It is clear that, by Keller’s time, the grotesque has come w play a 
new role in literature —a role quite different from that which it played 
earlier in the century, but one almost indispensable to the writing of the 
time. It is a widespread device for dealing with the residue of the de- 
monic, of nothingness and chaos, which can no longer be presented as 
a bona fide aspect of existence proper and has gravitated to the nether 
regions. The evils of the age have become fantastic bugbears, standing 
apart from ordinary experience and rendered at once weirdly frighten- 
ing and ludicrously remote by their grotesque distortion. Thus, the 
meaning of the grotesque for the age mirrors its origin in the individual 
psyche; it is a disarming of the demonic through laughter. 


This mechanism may operate with varying degrees of conscious in- 
tent and psychological depth and with the demonic and ludicrous phases 
alternately stressed. In Keller’s case, we are often aware of a quite pur- 
poseful process of caricature in which infringers of the humanitarian 
ideal are made ridiculous through their distorted appearance and foolish 
action. This is a “punishment through laughter” which sometimes verges 
on brutality and is quite different from the tolerant acceptance of life’s 
vicissitudes which usually comes to mind when Keller’s “humor” is men- 
tioned. The grotesqueness arises here when the underlying menace of 
the ridiculed object is strongly emphasized (the usual source of grotes- 
queness in caricature), when the sadistic impulse inherent in the process 
is plainly objectified, or when in general some element of demonic fear 
is injected into the product. This pattern is evident, e.g., in the case of 
the comb makers, the Anabaptists, Katter Ambach, and the scoundrelly 
relatives in Die arme Baronin. In other cases, however (e.g. Schafiirli, 
the Manegg Fool, the Black Fiddler), direct caricature is less in evidence; 
the outlandish personages are regarded, not with sovereign amusement, 
but with something rather approaching awe, and a grotesquery of more 
primitive origin prevails. 

But whatever the context and outward form of the grotesque pass- 
ages, we may be sure that their persistent images have disquieting 
thoughts as their nuclei. These “menaces” are not always immediately 
apparent, since they are partly disguised and are presented in symbolic 
form. Some of them have been identified; they range from the tendencies 
toward eroticism and violence within the mind, to the negative forces 
viewed more as a part of the cosmic scheme of things: death, decay, 
chaos, barrenness, and senselessness. A “menace” which seems to be 
specific for the age is that of “restlessness” (as exemplified in the Black 
Fiddler). We are thus able to illuminate somewhat the obverse side of 
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Keller’s world: the thought of death and transiency underlying his sup- 
posedly indefatigable love of life and the spectres of chaos and senseless- 
ness haunting his ordered and meaningful world. Although Keller is not 
one to dwell on such unconstructive things, we see that his suppression 
of them entails constant effort and vigilance—a finding which might 
apply to many authors of the period. 


There is significance for our evaluation of Keller’s work not only 
in the content of the grotesque passages, but also in the manner in which 
this content is presented. The frequent reference to “demons” and “un- 
derworlds” shows that we are dealing with a marked departure from 
“realism” (i.e., the creation of plausible, normal situations and charac- 
ters). To be sure, there is no invocation of a romantic spirit-world. The 
outlandish personages and scenes are, on the whole, definitely fixed in 
time and place and concretely described; but their fantastic character 
nevertheless persists.’* The basically “unreal” nature of the passages 
sometimes contrasts strongly with the surrounding realistic context (most 
strikingly in Dietegen); and, even when the device of pageantry is used 
to motivate the contrast, we feel that the pageant constitutes a world 
subject to its own laws and transcending the prosaic realm. 


Two things are striking about this departure from realism. First, 
its direction is that of symbol and myth. The exigencies of real-life 
narrative are abandoned, and an intensified symbolic structure of uni- 
versal significance is presented. “Windows” are formed, through which 
we view directly an elemental conflict of forces. In the second place, 
the passages have a primitive dramatic quality about them. Their essence 
is pageantry and “show.” Characters who betray the ideal may act out 
their folly in an absurd charade; or a “demon” may be vanquished in 
the manner of the medieval miracle play, with ritual overtones. A com- 
posite of the various scenes of the latter type would show the following 
sequence of events: the “demon” suddenly appears, as if conjured up; 
he asserts his nature through characteristic action (e.g., music-making 
or dancing); and, if the process is carried to completion, he is identified, 
exposed, and defeated. ** 

12 The concreteness and detail of Keller’s description in fantastic passages is 
sometimes cited as proof of his “realism” (e.g. as opposed to “romanticism”). It 
should be obvious that concreteness has little bearing on the plausibility of the thing 
described. With Keller, it is often the things most minutely described that most 
tax our credulity. It is sometimes claimed, further, that Keller tones down or 
eliminates the grotesque elements in his later, more realistic writing. There seems 
to be little foundation for this belief. Where “toning down” occurs in the various 
revisions, it will be found to affect something other than the trul grotesque 


episodes, which are invariably allowed to remain. Although the scope of the grotes- 
que diminishes somewhat in the later works, there is still an abundance of examples. 

13In Die arme Baronin the identification and exposure of the “demon” coin- 
cides with an actual folk ritual; Fastmacht and Johannisfeuer play decisive roles in 
the histories of the Manegg Fool and Schafiirli, and other examples might be cited. 
The most elaborate development of the exposure pageant is the parade in Kleider 
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Keller’s “unwritten comedy” thus proves to have some aspects of 
a Divine Comedy. In these outbursts of dramatic and symbolic art he 
seems to be groping for a new medium, a myth language which would 
express the dynamics of the cosmos without having recourse to the pro- 
saic encumbrances of the prevailing style.** As in almost any grotesque 
art of this time, there are some motifs reminiscent of Hoffmannesque 
romanticism; but what is more striking is the foreshadowing of the Ex- 
pressionism of a few decades hence, with its abstract figures and its pre- 
occupation with “Grotesken.” 

The grotesque element in Keller’s work thus emerges as far more 
than the result of idiosyncrasy or “baroque” humor. It has a vital func- 
tion in Keller’s private world, where it is a potent source of colorful, 
elemental imagery. Moreover, it serves as an index to the undercurrents 
in Keller’s world and, by implication, in the order-dominated age which 
he represents. ** Stylistically, and perhaps in other ways too, it presages 
the time to come, when the demonic, however successfully suppressed, 
will again rise to claim its due. 


machen Leute, which, however, seems to fall short of grotesqueness. The battle 
motif is most pronounced in the tourney in Die Jungfrau als Ritter and the Seld- 
wyla-Ruechenstein war. 

14In the letter to Heyse dealing with his “unwritten comedy” and its discon- 
certing manifestations (see note 4), Keller speaks (again, only half in jest) of 
poesy’s inherent right to invoke “das Parabelhafte, FabelmaBige” even in an age 
of frock coats and railroads. 

15 For a more detailed discussion of this problem, the reader is referred to my 
unpubl. diss. “The Grotesque Element in Post-Romantic German Prose: 1832-1882” 
(Illinois, 1955). Cf. also the recently published work of Wolfgang Kayser, Das 
Groteske: Seine Gestaltung in Malerei und Dichtung (Oldenburg: Gerhard Stal- 


ling, 1957). 

















THE ROMANTIC GOLDEN AGE IN ARNIM’S WRITINGS 


RoLanp HoERMANN 
The University of California at Davis 


I. 

Any serious attempt to evaluate Achim von Arnim as a Romantic poet 
must take cognizance of his grandiose program for a Golden Age of 
German art,‘ or —as he expresses it— “der groBe Plan, meine Lebens- 
hoffnung,” * conceived in 1802 at the time of his decision to abandon 
science for a life devoted to poetry. His joint undertaking with Brentano 
of the Wunderhorn collection (1805/1808, including his essay “Von 
Volksliedern”) and the “Briefe iiber das neue Theater” as late as 1818 
attest to Arnim’s perseverance in working for such a universal cultural 
renaissance with Germany at its center. In addition, Arnim’s fiction it- 
self abounds, in typically Romantic fashion, with imaginative descriptions 
of idyllic and auspicious settings, which the author then explicitly iden- 
tifies as a chiliastic representation through such labels as “das neue Land,” 
“der ewige Friede,” “der neue Frihling,” “die héhere Welt,” “Para- 
dies,” “die selige Insel,” or simply as “Heimat” or “Himmelreich.” Com- 
parable to Brentano’s “Vaduz,” E. T. A. Hoffmann’s “Atlantis,” “Dschin- 
nistan,” or “Urdarland,” and Morike’s ideal realm “Orplid,” Arnim’s 
archetype of the Golden Age dream is his island castle of the “Pfalzburg” 
or “Kronenburg,” surrounded by a barrier of mountains. All of these 
overt designations have in common the ideas of inaccessibility, isolation, 
or protective enclosure. The paradisiacal ideal is further typified by the 
celebrated Romantic Sehnsucht, which is not only directed toward a 
future age —or realm—of poetry but toward a mythical past, as well 
(e.g. the romanticized Middle Ages, Italy, or the fairy-tale Orient). 


Often, as is spectacularly true of the “Atlantis” of Novalis* and 
Hoffmann, * the advent of the fabled age is a redemptive motif, symbol- 
izing the artist’s winning of the poetical perception of reality. At the 
conclusion of such stories, the poet-hero’s yearning is resolved by his 
admittance into the Golden Age realm of fairy-tale reality. Both the 
aesthetic concept of the Romantic Erlésungsmarchen — itself representing 
the sphere of the ideal—and formulation of this concept as a work of 
art represent also the author’s attainment of the true insight into reality. 
Thus Arnim declares: “Nennen wir die heiligen Dichter auch Seher und 

. das Dichten ein Sehen héherer Art.”*® The new vision of essential 
reality, according to Arnim, is a phenomenon of the senses, not of reason, 


‘ Outlined in a letter of July 9, 1802, to Brentano, in Achim von Arnim und die 
ibm nabestanden, ed. R. Steig, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1894-1913), I, 39. Cit. Steig. 


* Letter of April 4, 1803, to Brentano, Steig, I, 68. 
$In Chapter III of Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 
*In the twelfth vigil of Der goldene Topf. 


5 Simtliche Werke, ed. W. Grimm (Berlin, 1839 ff.), Ill, 8. Citations in the 
body of the text refer to this edition unless otherwise specified. 
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and is possible only when phantasy mediates between the outer world 
and inner, religious man.* Since the poet is the preeminent personifi- 
cation of phantasy, his mission is-likewise that of prophetic mediation be- 
tween the prosaic, materialist world of the “Kleinbiirger” and the higher 
reality of art, for his works “fiihren die irdisch entfremdete Welt zu 
ewiger Gemeinschaft zuriick” (III, 8). Arnim describes this aspect of 
the poet’s mission as voluntary celibacy and martyrdom, whereby the 
poet-hermit must return amongst the philistines and temporarily re- 
nounce that very land of paradise whose gates he unlocks for others 
(Steig, I, 39). The artist’s glimpses of that divine harmony which throbs 
behind the veil of nature’s mythological world are his moments of revel- 
ation and poetic inspiration. He formulates these moments of his earthly 
pilgrimage in the Hieroglyphenschrift of Romantic nature mythology, 
that is, in terms of such revelationary symbols as the protective and 
hidden island, valley, garden, etc. On the symbolical, personal level, 
then, the Golden Age aspiration manifests the Romantic artist’s yearn- 
ing for his own salvation as a prophet of that new world —“der neue 
Tag, vom Geist der Kunst durchdrungen” (IV, 387) — which his poetry 
prefigures.* This new existential conception of his role as Kiinstler gives 
especial urgency to the poet’s mission of bringing about an era of uni- 
versal poetry, for only “des Kiinstlers ewig schaffende Verklarung ist’s, 
was den Frieden begriindet” (ibid.). The continual and almost com- 
pulsive process of representing the artist’s mission is thus evident, ex- 
plicitly and figuratively, throughout Romantic art. 


The yearning of patriotic German Romanticists for the harmony 
of a Golden Age also represents, of course, an escape from the discord 
and oppression caused by Napoleonic violence from 1806 to 1815. For 
the Heidelberg and Berlin writers especially, Napoleon’s militarism be- 
longed in the same category with prevailing Rationalism as a force in- 
imical to universal rejuvenation of the poetic spirit. Also important in 
this context are the philosophical implications of Romantic dualism. That 
longing which the chiliastic image reflects is also directed toward the 
ultimate harmony beyond man’s existential conflicts, at the resolution 
of the dissonant, all-pervasive polarity in all being. While the Jena group 
conceived of a polarity between Geist and Welt, and Hoffmann borrow- 
ed G. H. Schubert’s opposition of Anschauung and Gedanke,* Arnim 
encountered the dualist principle in “Dichtung und Geschichte” — the 
title of the foreword to his Kronenwichter novel (1817) and the subject 


® Letter of October 22, 1812, to Jakob Grimm, Steig, Ill, 24: f. 


*For the connection between mythology and the concept of tic salvation, 
see Werner Vordtriede’s article, “Literature and Image,” Monatshefte (Madison, 
1953), XLV:1, pp. 6-10. 


§ This dichotomy, forming the philosophic base for Hoffmann’s tale of Prinzessin 
Brambilia (1820), is derived from G. H. Schubert’s Ansichten von der Nacbtseite 
der Naturwissenschaft (Dresden, 1808), pp. 58, 358. 
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of continuous controversy with Jakob Grimm. * On the speculative level, 
the syncretic image of the Golden Age prefigures the resolution of man’s 
existential polarity through the supremacy in each instance of the im- 
aginative or spontaneous component. Such a new “balance of power” 
would restore man’s naiveté, which alone could bring mankind back 
within the divine unity of nature’s world. 


IL. 

Arnim’s initial references to a Golden Age of art centering in Ger- 
many envision for Brentano and himself the task of establishing inter- 
related academies of the poetic, musical, and dramatic arts throughout 
the German lands (Steig, I, 39). The most important of these, the schools 
for poetry, would be supplemented by a publishing house which would 
also make the great works of all time available to the masses. Not only 
are a reorganization and an internationalizing of the German language 
necessary for such a cultural renaissance, but the introduction by travel- 
ing minstrels of new and simple instruments and of a new system of 
musical notation would likewise hasten this kind of Golden Age. Arnim, 
the Romanticist, speaks here as a total artist, and his vision lacks only the 
pictorial aspects by way of anticipating Runge and his idea of the Ge- 
samtkunstwerk of 1803-'° The characteristically Romantic idea of pio- 
neering innovation echoes throughout this program: a new system of 
musical notation, new musical instruments, a new, common German (or 
Germanic) language as the universal art medium. Significantly, a castle 
on the Rhine, near Arnim’s later setting of the Kronenburg, is proposed 
here as the home for all this poetical activity. Lastly, the idea that a 
reborn national culture would enable Germany to lead the entire world 
into an era of harmony becomes especially important for Arnim’s alle- 
gorical expression of the chiliastic concept. Eventually, with the reali- 
zation of this goal of a universal aesthetic consciousness, “[wird] das 
Héchste [und] das Schaffende . . . das Gemeinste, der Dichter ein 
Gemeingeist, ein spiritus familiaris in der Weltgemeine” (XIII, 460). 
These views represent the embryo of Arnim’s life work and resound 
henceforth throughout Arnim’s serious writings. Even if his gradual 
disillusionment progressively subdued the vigor of its overt expression, 
the Golden Age concept continues to be reflected in Arnim’s symbolic 
forms of the garden with its oracular fountain, the castle, the island, the 
springtime valley, and the orphan child. 

One of the poet’s earliest works, Ariel’s Offenbarungen (1804), con- 
tains a predominantly verse section entitled “Heymar’s Dichterschule,” 
which is nothing less than Arnim’s imaginative characterization of that 

*Arnim refused to accept Grimm's division of “Dichtung” into “Natur- und 
Kunstpoesie,” for — to Arnim — all poetry was the result of the artist’s mythologizing 


ge + as opposed to the outer and, as yet, meaningless skeleton of historical 
act (Steig, Ill, 115 ff.). 


0 Wolfgang Roch, P. O. Runges Kunstanschauung (StraBburg, 1909), p. 109. 
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“Sprach- und Singschule” whose founding was to herald the new Golden 
Age of German art. Thus Arnim masquerades here under the name of 
“Heymar” as well as “Ariel,” who writes at one point to Treubold (pre- 
sumably Brentano) that “unser Plan ergreift die Welt in seinem Netze.” * 
This letter concludes with an ecstatic and sensuous vision of the new 
realm of universal art, which Ariel-Heymar compares to the Revelations 
of Saint John. He envisions exotic islands amidst serene seas where sing- 
ing maidens dance over the meadows, through the tree-tops, into the 
surf, and among the coral: “frey ist die Natur... und wo die Kunst 
eine einige Natur wird, da ist mein Reich, da treibe ich Wurzeln in die 
Unendlichkeit, in die Vergangenheit bis zum Ursprunge, in die Zukunft 
bis zur Erneuerung der Welt” (215). The central idea of Romantic my- 
thology is stated here in the view that only the poet’s mediatory act of 
spontaneous creation (“treibe ich Wurzeln”) can liberate the world of 
nature and restore its harmony (“bis zur Erneuerung der Welt”). For 
nature becomes free as soon as it is one and the same with art (“wo 
die Kunst eine einige Natur wird”), namely in the poetry of Romantic 
nature mythology. Before man isolated himself from surrounding nature 
—in “der schénen Fabelzeit . . . der gold’nen Ferne” — every poet could 
perceive “den Urgesang der herrlichen Natur” (148) in the language 
of the birds (233), the animals lived in peace with each other, and there 
was neither suffering nor death (163). Arnim equates this “gold’nes 
Leben” of absolute freedom, of universal naiveté and love with man’s 
spiritual “Heimat” (9), a characteristically Romantic motif of reunion. 

From a letter to Brentano and from his essay, “Erzaéhlungen von 
Schauspielen” of the same year (1803), we see that Arnim adapts even 
the Eddic vision of Judgment Day as man’s return to this paradisiacal 
home of a deified art: “Die Téne werden sich da zu einem hdéheren 
Gesange verbinden, es wird eine Fiille des Schaffens werden. Dann ent- 
weichen die Harpyien [sic], die an den Wurzelfasern der ewigen Eiche 
nagen, die ewige Quelle flieBt iiber die Erde . . .” (Steig, I, 69). “Es 
laufen Schauer iiber mich, und doch freue ich mich jener verheiBenen 
Zeit, . . . wo wir die Wiirfel (die Kunst) im Grase finden, mit denen 
sonst nur die Gotter spielten.” ‘** Arnim then personifies this “neue Zeit 
mit hellerem Angesicht” in his image of the “schénere Tochter der alten 
Sonne.” The sun here represents Freya, as we are told by Arnim’s 
note in Ariel’s Offenbarungen, where he states that “das neugeborene 
Kind wiirde dann die neugeborene Menschheit . . . bezeichnen” (142). 
Such a “Kindheit eines héheren Lebens,” more typically represented in 
this novel by the symbolic motif of springtime, is heralded by the sun, 
moon, and evening star as the three Magi: “sie kommen den Erléser 
im Frihling zu begriiBen” (148). 

1 Arnim, Ariel’s Offenbarungen, ed. J. Minor (Weimar, 1912), p. 214. In our 
text, subsequent citation of this work (which is not in the Samtliche Werke) refers 
to this edition. 

12 Europa, eine Zeitschrift, ed. F. Schlegel (Frankfurt, 1803), II, 188. 
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Even later, in his Dolores novel (1810), whose plot and style show 
the sobering influence of Goethe’s Wahblverwandtschaften, Arnim finds 
opportunity to express his chiliastic views. Here, however, his hopes for 
a poetic age radiating from Germany limit themselves to “ein héheres 
Leben” characterized by individual freedom, spiritual dignity, and by 
beautiful serenity in men’s faces and in their edifices. This more modest 
conception of the “Bliitezeit, auf welche die Dichter schon lange verge- 
bens hoffen” (VII, 106) represents a more realistic — but also a vaguer — 
definition of his previously stated goal. Arnim expresses his disillusion- 
ment concerning the plan for a reborn age of art most clearly in Der 
Wintergarten (1809). Speaking here from behind his poet’s mask, 
“Ariel,” Arnim nostalgically recalls his earlier enthusiasm: “Wir hofften 
auf eine schéne Zeit fiir Deutschland und arbeiteten fleibig, es sollte wie 
ein wunderbarer, allseitiger Spiegel die Welt vereinigen” (XII, 111). 
But — he observes — Napoleon’s wars have broken this mirror. Also after 
1815, Arnim was aware that the climate of the Restoration was equally 
hostile to his plan of a cuitural renaissance, and that the prophetic voice 
of his poetry was being all but ignored by his countrymen and was mis- 
understood by friends. ** 

Nevertheless, Arnim’s vision of the Golden Age remained optimisti- 
cally oriented toward the future, seldom expressing that romanticized 
medievalism which appears in Wackenroder’s HerzensergieBungen (1797) 
or Tieck’s Sternbald (1798). In a literary review of 1813 Arnim ex- 
presses his conviction that poetry not only reflects mankind’s traditional 
paradise lost, but more importantly it affords “Ahndung eines wieder 
zu gewinnenden,” in which material reality will have been absorbed by 
poetic reality.'* Thus Arnim’s chiliastic hopes for the future also find 
their way into his editorial commentary intended for the general public. 
On the level of his private correspondence Arnim even questions Jakob 
Grimm’s assumption that during some so-called heroic age a unique and 
spontaneous paradise of poetry has ever really existed already. 


Ill. 


Arnim’s idea of a Golden Age, as discussed thus far here, has been 
associated with the symbolic motifs of the island, springtime, childhood, 
and “Heimat,” as well as with the images of the eternal oak tree, the 
eternally-flowing fountain, and the “Urgesang der Natur.” These recur, 
climactically clustered with other important images, in the major re- 
maining works of Arnim. Juvenis (1817) is perhaps his most autobio- 
graphical expression of the poet’s existential problem. The orphaned 
hero Juvenis first meets the spirit of poetry in the figure of a Tyrolienne, 
inside a greenhouse, which he calls “eine selige Insel” and in whose 


18 See Arnim’s letter of April 22, 1822, to the brothers Grimm, Steig, III, 507. 

1#Review of Fouqué’s “Gedichte vor und wihrend dem Kriege 1813,” Der 
PreuBische Korrespondent, No. 114 (Berlin, October 16, 1813). 

15 Letter to Jakob Grimm of December 24, 1812, Steig, II], 249. 
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artificial garden a prophetic springtime is blooming (X, 202). '* Later, 
the real spring blossoms forth when the Tyrolienne helps Juvenis escape 
from a prosaic career into a life of poetry by leading him over the wall 
of his military prison, down into her lush garden (X, 222 ff.). The im- 
portance of the hortus conclusus is emphasized in Die Kirchenordnung 
(1822), where it is bounded by a hillside containing a secret cavern of 
revelation (IX, 160, 188). In Meliick Maria Blainville (1811) Arnim 
intensifies the prefigurative image of the “artificial” garden. Here, Me- 
liick’s exotic indoor garden, reflecting Elysian love, “‘zauberte eine mor- 
genlandische Frihlingsluft vor alle Sinnen . . . Sanfte Glockenspiele 
wurden von den Végeln in angenehmen Akkorden bewegt” (I, 204). 
Staring into the surface of the garden’s oracular pool, the hero is hyp- 
notized by the mirrored image of his true love, the prophetess Meliick. 


In Die Kronenwachter, the paradisiacal home is expressed by the 
fabulous island castle of the Kronenburg, which rises amongst soaring, 
snow-capped mountains. Beneath its crystalline towers nestles the castle 
garden with its glass walls: “Da sangen die Végel in ewigem sichern 
Frieden, und die Blumen schienen keinen Winter zu kennen” (III, 116). 
Through an archway leading further into the castle, the would-be hero, 
Berthold’s father, sees a lion crouched beside a magic spring, guarding 
the paradisiacal child, which turns up in the next generation as the poet- 
minstrel Griinewald. Not only does Griinewald thus personify the new 
poetic era. The father’s decision, as he sways atop the highest spire, 
to drop this child instead of the crown presages his own failure as med- 
iator of the new age and also dooms Berthold’s later attempts to realize 
the kingdom of art. 


The springtime garden is again Arnim’s central symbolic motif for 
the coming state of salvation in the Wéintergarten collection of tales, 
just as Ariel is once more his poet’s mask here. The title of “winter- 
garden,” similar to Arnim’s ballad title “Der freye Dichtergarten” (1806), 
is a prophetic allusion to that artist’s province of phantasy which pre- 
cedes and brings about the “real” Golden Age, just as the German re- 
birth would lead to a subsequent universal age of poetry. This artificial 
garden and its realization in the paradise of outdoor spring are also 
parallel to the wintry greenhouse and the actual springtime garden in 
Juvenis already discussed. The collection’s “winter-garden” title, in ad- 
dition, refers to the isolated literary circle to which its stories are ad- 
dressed and whose members play significant roles in the collection’s fram- 
ing narrative; for this circle keeps alive the poetic spirit in a Germany 


16'Credit for recognition of the specific value of the artificial garden and related 
Romantic symbols as mirroring facets in the existential self-representation of the 
artist and of the connection of these with French Symbolism and George belongs 
to Werner Vordtriede. See, for example, his “Clemens Brentano’s Novalis Experi- 
ence,” Mod. Lang. Quarterly, XI (March, 1950), 1:74 f., and “The Mirror as Symbol 
and Theme in the Works of Stephane Mallarmé and Stefan George,” Mod. Lang. 
Forum, March-June, 1947, pp. 1 ff. 
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occupied by Napoleon’s winter. '’ The primordial spring of the indoor 
winter-garden itself, which is located in the snowbound villa of “unsere 
hohe Frau” (i.e. “German Art”), is described as a magical panorama 
(XII, 247 ff.). A passage leads through the palm grove, where all manner 
of exotic birds and plants flourish, “die keinen Winer dulden.” Lambs 
and birds greet the allegorical lady of German art as she approaches, for 
“in dieser Welt war der Mensch noch der Thiere Gott.” In a basket 
floating on the surface of the fountain’s pool, she finds an orphaned 
child which smiles at her and stretches forth its arms toward its new 
mother. Arnim restates in this way how German art is to experience 
a golden era, represented again in the symbol of the paradisiacal child. 


Another of Arnim’s archetypal images of Elysium is the Rhineland 
panorama with a free adaptation of the medieval Pfalzburg at its center. 
A Rhine castle as the radiating center of the new age of German poetry, 
it will be recalled, was the heart of Arnim’s original plan of 1802. Both 
the chiliastic castle scene in Der Wintergarten (XII, 240 ff.) and the 
Kronenburg landscape and castle are almost identical with Arnim’s con- 
ception of the island castle of paradise in Die Papstin Johanna (posth. 
1846). The greatest elaboration of this image clustering is found in the 
latter. Here the allegorical Johanna, daughter of Melancholia (“In- 
tellect”) and Christoferus (“Mortal Life”), represents “Love,” which is 
united at the end with “Art” in the allegorical figure of Ludwig. Their 
initial separation (i.e. paradise lost) is mirrored within the novel by 
means of an inserted cantata, “Das Friihlingsfest” (1813), which is dream- 
ed and recited by Johanna. In this cantata, Beata (“Love”) departs from 
the world’s valley in pursuit of the swan-drawn figure of “Spring” (XIX, 
:70 f.), foretelling the separate departures of Johanna and Ludwig from 
the Rhine valley for the South. 


Later, unable to find Ludwig, and in despair at being found out as 
a female pretender to the papacy, Johanna wanders deliriously through 
the forest, where prophetic ruins of a castle remind her of her child- 
hood paradise together with Ludwig in the Pfalzburg (XIX, 393). In- 
side the ruins she rediscovers her ethereal mother, who is seated beside 
a bubbling fountain pool surrounded by merry children. The children 
give her Ludwig’s ring as a sign of his near presence and of his love, 
which gives Johanna courage to return to the world as a penitent. In 
a prophetic dream on the eve of spring, she sees herself returning with 
Ludwig, in the swan-drawn launch of the cantata, to the Pfalzburg’s 
“Lustgarten ihrer Kindheit” (430). Inside this garden of the lofty island 
castle, her dream shows her the paradisiacal fountain still playing into 


17 Writing to Brentano from K6nigsberg, where Arnim lived in voluntary exile 
as a guest at the country villa of Councilor Schwink through Prussia’s sad winter 
of 1806, the poet describes a similar allegorical garden he has built there as a — 


ment to Heidelberg and its literary circle of the Wunderborn heydays (Steig, 1, 
213 f.). 
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its mirroring pool, and exotic oranges grow on the beech trees. Dancing 
maidens present the dreaming Johanna with a strange flower, the “Zeiten- 
lose,” Arnim’s symbol for love’s eternity (246). Cherubs bear a model 
of the new church universal to Ludwig, “und wie sie die Kirche so 
ernstlich und fromm betrachteten, so schien der Friede der Welt mit 
den hellen Sonnenstrahlen glianzend durch des Waldes Dunkel” (431). 
Traditionally hostile animals emerge together amicably from the forest 
and “die Nachtigall sang, auf dem wilden Haupte des Adlers sitzend, 
von der Herrlichkeit des Paradieses.” The domination here of poetry’s 
voice (the nightingale) over might (the eagle) is typical of Romantic 
cultural aspirations, while the image of the oranges growing on German 
beech trees suggests the absoluteness of the poetic phantasy in its self- 
created paradise. On her wedding night in Rome, Johanna once more 
dreams this archetypal dream of her return to the Northern valley. The 
dream concludes when the mirroring pool of the castle garden reveals 
to her an oracular vision of her childhood playmate: “... Ludwig stand 
wie der Friihling ihr zur Seite” (460). Upon waking, Johanna sees 
herself still in the South with Ludwig beside her, ready to lead their 
company “home” on its mission of liberating the Northland from the 
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grip of “winter’s” discord. 


It is evident that Arnim’s basic allegory here of the union, and re- 
turn to Germany, of springtime and love prophesies not only the return 
to his country of the spirit of art but the advent of an era of universal 
brotherhood as well. As significant a story as his Kirchenordnung makes 
it clear that this brotherhood must be based on religious reconciliation 
and on a religion of practice. It is also evident from the passages cited 
that Arnim’s narrative presentation of the concept almost necessarily in- 
volves the symbolical, “short-hand” forms of representation, too. Hence, 
in auspicious narrative settings like those cited above, Arnim associates 
recurrent chiliastic images—the island, springtime valley, castle, the 
garden with its mirroring fountain pool, the oak tree, and the child — 
with his idea of a rebirth of art and with the poet’s mediatory role as 
a prophet of this age of salvation. But the Romantic poets do not always 
identify their symbolical representations by means of one of the chiliastic 
labels or by allegory, as Arnim has done in the passages selected above. 
Rather, the revelationary images of seclusion and inaccessibility are more 
often found dispersed, singly or in clusters, at critical points in the hero’s 
experiences so as to reveal his mission or to remind the hero and the 
reader of it. 


The foregoing illustrations show that there is no linear development 
in Arnim’s apprehension of the Golden Age theme. Instead, the continual 
allusions to a paradisiacal ideal throughout his poetry represent a con- 
centric elaboration, like wave-rings emanating from the poet’s original 
program for the renaissance of imaginative art in Germany. This ideal- 
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istic conception, in turn, resulted from the various moulding forces of 
the Romantic Zeitgeist, some of which were outlined above. The Gold- 
en Age vision of harmony is thus itself a total, symbolic motif, reflecting 
on the aesthetic plane the basic Erldsungssehnsucht of Romanticism. The 
Romantic poets, in general, and certainly Arnim, were “religious” artists: 
their frame of reference was the divine, the universe, the infinite, per- 
fection. Their aesthetic myth, showing the artist as the prophet of 
naiveté and phantasy whose mission it was to lead discordant humanity 
back to its natural home, reflects one of the last widespread, intellectual 
attempts to preserve the values of the traditional system of religious sal- 
vation. Finally, both the mythologized nature imagery involved in this 
venture, as well as Arnim’s combinative approach to the various arts 
whose rebirth would herald mankind’s salvation, represent poetical ful- 
fillment of Friedrich Schlegel’s a priori definition of Romanticism as 
“progressive Universalpoesie.” 


1 
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Deutsche Akademie fiir Sprache und Dichtung, Darmstadt 

Die am 200. Geburtstage Goethes gegriindete Deutsche Akademie 
fiir Sprache und Dichtung setzt sich zum Ziel, ,,das deutsche Schrift- 
tum vor dem In- und Ausland zu vertreten und auf die pflegliche Be- 
handlung der deutschen Sprache in Kunst und Wissenschaft, im 6ffent- 
lichen und privaten Gebrauch hinzuwirken.“ Als besondere Aufgaben 
betrachtet sie, begabte Schriftsteller durch Preise oder in anderer Form 
auszuzeichnen oder zu férdern, literarisch, kulturgeschichtlich oder 
sprachwissenschaftlich wertvolle Werke herauszugeben, die sich dem 
Verlagsbuchhandel entziehen, zu Fragen des geistigen Lebens in jeder 
ihr sachdienlich erscheinenden Form Stellung zu nehmen, sich mit der 
sprachlichen Seite des Unterrichts an den Schulen aller Gattungen zu 
befassen und zur Forderung ihrer Ziele Beziehungen mit gleichgerichte- 
ten Gesellschaften oder Institutionen des In- und Auslandes zu pflegen. 


Die Jahbrbiicher legen Rechenschaft iiber die Tatigkeit der Akademie 
ab (die iibrigens auch den Georg Biichner Preis alljahrlich verleiht), sie 
bringen Reden und Aufsatze, peinlich genaue Bibliographien ihrer Mit- 
glieder und Berichte von Kommissionen fiir Ver6ffentlichungen, Kritik, 
Sprache, Ubersetzungen, usw. Die Akademie ver6ffentlicht ferner Ab- 
handlungen und Werke verstorbener Autoren, deren ,,Oeuvre“ sonst 
unzuganglich bliebe. 

Das Prasidium der Akademie ist bereit mit Universitaten, Colleges 
und Kulturinstituten in ein Austauschverhaltnis von V eréffentlichungen 
zu treten. 

Colorado College. —Thomas O. Brandt 


Reference Works on German Education 

The November 1957 issue of the News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education contains an annotated compilation of recent ref- 
erence works concerned with higher education in Germany and Austria 
(“The Reference Shelf,” pages 43-45). Miss Lily von Klemperer, Head 
of the Information and Counseling Division, writes that the Institute of 
International Education (1 East 67th St., New York 21) has available 
for reference catalogues of most German universities. 


—J.D. W. 
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F. B. Wahr, Ph. D 
W. A. Reichart, Ph. D. 
H. Penzl, Ph. D. 
O. G. Graf, Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: C. K. Pott, Ph. D. 
Frank X. Braun, Ph. D. 
A. J. Gaiss, Ph. D. 
Max Dufner, Ph. D. 
A. Van Duren, Ph. D. 
(In Administration) 
F. A. Lambasa, Ph.D. 
M. C. Crichton, Ph. D. 
W. N. Hughes, Ph. D. 
E. K. Grotegut 
F. C. Tubach, Ph.D. 
(U. of Cal., Berkeley) 
I. E. Seidler, Ph. D. 
(Queen’s Univ., Canada) 
R. T. Firestone 
(Indiana Univ.) 
Emeritus: N. L. Willey, Ph. D. 
Assistants: 15 


Middlebury College (Middlebury, Vt.) 
Prof.: Werner Neuse,* Ph. D. 
Lecturer: Eloise Neuse 
Juergen Born 
(Berlin) 
Staff of German Summer School: 
Kate Hamburger, PhD. 
(Stuttgart) 


Assoc. Prof.: 
Asst. Prof.: 


Emeritus: 


Asst. Prof.: 


Instr.: 


Hermann H. Thornton,® Ph. D. 


Helmut Boeninger, Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 

Eliz. Bohning, Ph.D. 

(U. of Dela.) 

Robert H. Drummond (Oberlin) 
Gertrude Gunther, Ph.D. 
(Hempstead HS) 

Herb. Lederer, Ph. D. (Wabash) 
Harold Lenz, Ph. D. (Queens) 
Kurt Liedke, Ph.D. 

(San Franc. State Coll.) 
Karl-Heinz Planitz, Ph. D. 
(Wabash) 

Frank Schacht (St. Albans) 
Oskar Seidlin, Ph. D. 

(Ohio State) 

Fritz Tiller, Ph.D. (USMA) 


Univ. of Minnesota (Minneapolis 14) 


Prof.: Lynwood G. Downs, Ph. D. 
Frank H. Wood, Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Herman Ramras,* Ph. D. 
Edwin F. Menze, Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: Alvin E. Prottengeier 
Instr.: Gerhard H. Weiss, Ph. D. 
Helga Slessarev, Ph.D. 
(Univ. of Wisconsin) 
Fred A. Kriigel 
Emeritus: Oskar C. Burkhard, Ph. D. 


Gina O. Wangsness 
Assistants: ll 


Univ. of Mississippi (University) 


Prof.: R. W. Tinsley* 
William Eickhorst, Ph.D. 
Instr.: Julius S. Winkler (Princeton) 


Assistants: 1 
Univ. of Missouri (Columbia) 


Prof.: Hermann Barnstorff,* Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: Elsa Nagel 
Instr.: Sidney Timmermann 


(Univ. of Mich.) 
Peter A. Fischer, 
(Indiana Univ.) 
Ursula Brammer 


Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.) 


Prof.: Erika Meyer,* Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Edith A. Runge, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Stuart Friebert, Ph.D. 
(Univ. of Wis.) 
Emeritus: Ellen C. Hinsdale 


Grace M. Bacon 
Assistants: 4 


Univ. of Nebraska (Lincoln 8) 


Prof.: William K. Pfeiler,* Ph. D. 
Paul Schach, Ph.D. 
Asst. Prof.: | Donald E. Allison, Ph. D. 
(On leave) 
John Winkelman, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Elizabeth R. Werkmeister 
Valentine Suprunowicz 
Emeritus: Joseph E. A. Alexis, Ph. D. 


Assistants: + 


New York City College (New York 31) 

Prof.: Sol Liptzin,® Ph. D. 
Samuel L. Sumberg, Ph.D. 
S. S. Prawer, Ph.D. 
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(Visit. U. of Birmingham) 
Ludwig Kahn, Ph. D. 
Herbert Liedke, Ph. D. 
John B. Olli, Ph. D. 
Richard Plant, Ph. D. 
Friedrich Thiele, Ph. D. 
Max Weinreich, Ph. D. 
Eugene Gottlieb, Ph. D. 
Adolf Leschnitzer, Ph. D. 
Werner Mierman, Ph.D. 
Nathan Siisskind, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Erich Gutzmann, Ph. D. 
Emeritus: Joseph von Bradish, Ph. D. 


New York Univ. (Univ. Heights, N. Y. 53) 
Assoc. Prof.: Seymour L. Flaxman, Ph.D. 
Robert A. Fowkes,* Ph.D. 
Instr.: C. W. Carpenter, II 
Clarence A. Wiggins 


New York Univ. eee oe N. Y. 3) 
Prof.: Ernst Rose,* 

Charlotte Pm Ph. D. 
Dorothea Berger, Ph. D. 
Arthur Geismar, Ph. D. 

Edgar Lohner, Ph. D. 

Instr.: Marlene Clewing 

Paulene H. Roth 

G. C. L. Schuchard, Ph. D. 


Univ. of North Carolina (Chapel Hill) 
Prof.: F. E, Coenen, Ph. D. 
W. P. Friederich, Ph.D. 
John G. Kunstmann.* Ph. D. 
G. S. Lane, Ph. D. 


Assoc. Prof.: 


Asst. Prof.: 


Asst. Prof.: 


Emeritus: 


Assoc. Prof.: H.W. Reichert, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: R. T. Taylor, Ph.D. 
Walter W. Arndt, Ph.D. 
(Guilford) 

Assistants: 9 

Northwestern Univ. (Evanston, IIL) 

Prof.: C. R. Goedsche,* Ph. D. 
W. F. Leopold, Ph. D. 
Heinrich Schneider, Ph. D. 

Assoc. Prof.: Meno Spann, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: R. J. Doney, Ph. D. 


Heinrich Stammler, Ph. D. 
Leland Phelps, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Ronald Hauser, Ph.D. 
Kenneth Negus, Ph.D. 
5 


Assistants: 
Univ. of Notre Dame (Notre Dame, Ind.) 
Prof.: George J. Wack 
William H. Bennett, Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: Rev. Laurence Broestl, C.S.C. 
James M. Spillane 
(Purdue) 
Instr.: John A. A. ter Haar, Ph.D. 
(Iowa) 
Assistants: 1 
Oberlin College (Oberlin, Ohio) 
Prof.: John W. Kurtz,* Ph. D. 


Assoc. Prof.: Joseph R. Reichard, Ph. D. 
Heinz Politzer, Ph. D. 


John Gearey 
Clifford Barraclough 


Instr.: 


(Purdue) 

Frank R. Silbajoris 
(Columbia) 

Christina Trendota, Ph. D. 


Lecturer: Marjorie Hoover, Ph. D. 
Emmy K. Miller 
Emeritus: F. W. Kaufmann, Ph.D. 


Assistants: 1 


Ohio State Univ. (Columbus 10) 

Prof.: Wolfgang Fleischauer, Ph. D. 
Oskar Seidlin, Ph. D. 
Dieter Cunz,* Ph.D. 
Walter Naumann, Ph.D. 
(Ohio Univ.) 

Wayne Wonderley, Ph.D. 
Sigurd Burckhardt, Ph. D. 
Mrs. Justina Epp 

Instr.: Glenn H. Goodman 
Ilsedore M. Edse 

Paul Gottwald, Ph.D. 
Hans Sperber, Ph. D. 
August Mahr, Ph. D. 
Assistants: 6 


Ohio Univ. (Athens) 

Assoc. Prof.: Paul G. Krauss, Ph.D. 

Asst. Prof.: | Morton Benson,* Ph.D. 
Herbert Lederer, Ph.D. 
(Wabash College) 
Kathryn Johnson 
(Flint Junior College) 


Univ. of Oklahoma (Norman) j 
Prof.: W. A. Willibrand, Ph. D. 
Johannes Malthaner, Ph. D. 


Asst. Prof.: 


Assoc. Prof.: 


Emeritus: 


Assoc. Prof.: Gerhard Wiens, Ph. D. 
Erich Eichholz, Ph. D. : 
Instr.: George Harjan 
Sara Ballenger 
(Indiana) 
Emeritus: Roy Temple House, Ph. D. 


Univ. of Oregon (Eugene) 
Prof.: Edmund P. Kremer, Ph.D. 


Asst. Prof.: Astrid M. Williams, Ph. D. 
Wolfgang A. Leppmann, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Franz Langhammer, Ph. D. 


Penn. State Univ. (Univ. Park, Pa.) 
Prof.: Philip A. Shelley,* Ph. D. 
Helen Adolf, Ph. D. 
Albert F. Buffington, Ph. D. 
Herbert Steiner, Ph. D. 


Assoc. Prof.: Werner F. Striedieck, Ph. D. 
Dagobert de Levie, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: | Nora E. Wittman 

Emeritus: George J. Wurfl 


Assistants: 6 


Univ. of Penn. (Philadelphia 4) 

Prof.: Otto Springer,* Ph. D. 
Adolf D. Klarmann, Ph. D. 
Detlev W. Schumann, Ph.D. 
Alfred Senn, Ph. D. 


Asst. Prof.: | Adolph C. Gorr, Ph. D. 
Heinz Moenkemeyer, Ph.D. 
Associate: Niels T. Kjelds, Ph.D. 
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Instr.: Richard C. Clark, Ph. D. 
Gerhard Baumgartel, Ph. D. 
Albert L. Lloyd, Ph.D. 
Philipp F. Veit, Ph. D. 

Emenitus: Axel J. Uppvall, Ph. D. 


Ernst Jockers, Ph. D. 
Assistants: 7 


University of Pittsburgh 


Prof.: Erle Fairfield 

Assoc. Prof.: Harry A. Gnatowski, Ph.D. 

Asst. Prof.: Lore B. Foltin, J.U.Dr. 
Klaus W. Jonas, Ph.D. 

Instr.: Charlotte E. Ludwig 


Polytech. Inst. of Brooklyn (Brooklyn 1, N.Y.) 


Prof.: Henry Q. Middendorf* 
Assoc. Prof.: Bernhard Rechtschaffen, Ph.D. 
Asst. Prof.: | Victor Bobetsky 


Conrad P. Homberger, Ph.D. 
Frederick C. Kreiling 


Instr.: B. Hunter Smeaton 


Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) 

Prof.: Carl L. Baumann,® Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: Gustav Mathieu, Ph.D. 
(Columbia) 


Princeton Univ. (Princeton, N. J.) 

Prof.: Victor Lange,*® Ph.D. 
(Cornell) 

Bernhard Ulmer, Ph.D. 
Werner Hollmann, Ph. D. 
(On leave 1) 

Richard Kuehnemund, Ph. D. 
George F. Jones, Ph. D. 
Edward A. McCormick, Ph. D. 
Peter C. Spycher, Ph. D. 
Konrad J. Schaum, Ph. D. 
Richard C. Exner, Ph. D. 
Richard Seymour, Ph. D. 
Richard J. Browne, Ph.D. 
Harvey Hewett-Thayer, Ph. D. 
2 


Assoc. Prof.: 


Asst. Prof.: 


Instr.: 


Emeritus: 
Assistants: 


Purdue Univ. (Lafayette, Indiana) 
Prof.: Elton Hocking,® Ph. D. 
Earle S. Randall, Ph. D. 
S. Edgar Schmidt, Ph. D. 
Hubert Jannach, Ph. D. 
J. Collins Orr 

Lawrence R. Radner 
Margareta I. Baacke, Ph.D. 
(West. State C., Denver) 
Robert L. Beamish 

(U. of Washington) 
Olga Koshansky 
(Iinois) 

Harry L. Stout 
(Louisville, Ky.) 

Hans E. Zacharias 
(Regensburg) 

Walther L Hahn, Ph. D. 
W. Merle Hill 

Eric V. Greenfield 

Otto A. Greiner 

John T. Gunn 


Assoc. Prof.: 
Asst. Prof.: 


Instr.: 


Emeritus: 


Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.) 


Prof.: R. Travis Hardaway,® Ph. D. 

Assoc. Prof.: Lienhard Bergel, Ph. D. 
Harold Lenz, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: | Edmund P. Kurz, Ph. D. 


Marianne Zerner, Ph. D. 


Rice Institute (Houston, Texas) 
Prof.: Joseph Alexis, Ph. D. 


Assoc. Prof.: Andrew Louis,* Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: Jos. B. Wilson 
Instr.: Marvin Baron 
Edward Dvoretzky 
Edmund Kaminski 
Emeritus: Max Freund, Ph. D. 


Univ. of Rochester (Rochester 20, N. Y.) 


Prof.: Arthur M. Hanhardt,* Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: William H. Clark, Jr., Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: Antanas Klimas, Ph.D. 

(U. of Penna.) 
Instr.: Jessie H. Kneisel, Ph. D. 


Wilhelm Braun, Ph. D. 

Robt. G. Guiffrida 

(Geo. Wash. U.) 
Assistants: 2 


Rutgers Univ. (New Brunswick, N. J.) 


Prof.: Albert W. Holzmann,® Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Claude Hill, Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: Johannes Nabholz, Ph. D. 
Henry J. Fitzell, Ph.D. 
(Williams Coll.) 
Instr: Albert B. Halley 
(U. of Cincinnati) 
Harry C. Hutchings 
(U. of Penna.) 
Lothar E. Zeidier 
Douglass College 
Prof.: E. L. Jordan,* Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Alice Schlimbach, Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: Erna Kritsch, Ph. D. 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, N. J.) 

Prof.: John P. Hughes,* Ph.D. 

Assoc. Prof.: Angelo Danesino, Litt.D. 
G. E. Condoyannis, Ph.D. 


Smith College (Northampton, Mass) 


Prof.: Paul G. Graham,* Ph.D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Marie Schnieders, Ph.D. 
Instr.: Ursula Fielsch 

Marion Sonnenfeld, Ph.D. 
Emeritus: Joseph Wier, Ph. D. 


Ann E. Mensel 


Univ. of S. Dakota (Vermillion) 

Prof.: Alexander P. Hartman,® Ph. D. 
Richard B. O'Connell, Ph. D. 
John E. Oyler, Ph.D. 

J. C. Tjaden, Ph. D. 


Univ. of South. Calif. (Los Angeles 7) 


Asst. Prof.: 
Emeritus: 


Prof.: Harold von Hofe, Ph. D. 
Ludwig Marcuse, Ph. D. 
Erwin T. Mohme, Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Stanley R. Townsend, Ph. D. 
John T. Waterman,®* Ph. D. 
Emeritus: H. Nordewin v. Koerber, Ph. D. 


Assistants: 5 
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Southern Methodist Univ. (Dallas 5, Texas) 


Prof.: Gilbert J. Jordan,* Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: T. Herbert Etzler, Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: Harvey I. Dunkle, Ph.D. 
(Univ. of Arizona) 
Instr.: Megan Laird Comini 


Stanford Univ. (Stanford, Calif.) 

Prof.: Friedrich W. Strothman,* Ph.D. 
Kurt F. Reinhardt, Ph. D. 
Henry Blauth 

Helmut Boeninger, Ph. D. 
Daniel C. McCluney, Jr., Ph. D. 
Gertrude L. Schuelke, Ph.D. 
Emeritus: Bayard Q. Morgan, Ph. D. 
Assistants: 4 


Assoc. Prof.: 


Swarthmore College (Swarthmore, Pa.) 


Assoc. Prof.: Hilde D. Cohn, Ph. D. 
Franz H. Mautner, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: | Justus Rosenberg, Ph. D. 

Emeritus: Karl Reuning, Ph. D. 


Lydia Baer, Ph.D. 


Syracuse Univ. (Syracuse 10, N. Y.) 


Prof.: Frederic J. Kramer,* Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Henry J. Groen, Ph. D. 
Herbert H. J. Peisel, Ph. D. 
Albert Scholz, Ph. D. 
A. D. Weinberger, Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: | Kathryn N. de Lima 
Emeritus: William Gorse 


Temple Univ. (Philadelphia 22, Pa.) 


Prof.: Ames Johnston, Ph. D. 

Assoc. Prof.: Christian Schuster,* Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: William W. Langebartel, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Julius M. Herz, Ph.D. 
Emeritus: Charles Evans, L.H.D. 


Univ. of Tennessee (Knoxville) 


Prof.: Reinhold Nordsieck,® Ph. D. 
H. W. Fuller. Ph.D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Edda T. Hankamer, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Emil F. Frey 
Albert Kaspin, Ph.D. 
(U. of Cal., Berkeley) 
Jutta M. Rasmussen 
Emeritus: John L. Kind, Ph. D. 


Assistants: 1 


Univ. of Texas (Austin 12) 

Prof.: L. M. Hollander, Ph. D. 
W. P. Lehmann,* Ph.D. 
Helmut Rehder, Ph. D. 

W. F. Michael. Ph. D. 

C. V. Pollard, LL. D. 
George Schulz-Behrend, Ph. D. 
Werner Winter, Ph.D. 
(Kansas) 

Stanley N. Werbow, Ph. D. 
Leroy R. Shaw, Ph. D. 

C. H. Holzwarth, Ph. D. 
Don C. Travis, Jr. 

A. Leslie Willson, Ph. D. 
J. L. Boysen, Ph. D. 


Assoc. Prof.: 


Asst. Prof.: 


Instr.: 


Emeritus: 


Assistants: 16 


Tulane Univ. (New Orleans 18, La.) 


Assoc. Prof.: U. Everett Fehlau,* Ph. D. 
Erich A. Albrecht, Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: | Margaret L. Groben, Ph. D. 


Myrtle T. Moseley 
Assistants: 2 


Union College (Schenectady 8, N. Y.) 


Prof.: Frederick A. Klemm,* Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Hans Hainebach, Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: | William Oldenbrook, Ph. D. 
Emeritus: George H. Danton, Ph. D. 


Morton C. Stewart, Ph. D. 
Assistants: 1 


U.S. Military Academy (West Point, N. Y.) 


Prof.: Col. W. J. Renfroe, Jr. 
Assoc. Prof.: Maj. George R. Moe 
Asst. Prof.: Maj. Harry B. Hardy* 
Fritz Tiller, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Capt. K. H. Van D’Elden, Ph.D. 


Capt. Richard L. Morton 
Lieut. Norman E. Dunlap 


U.S. Naval Academy (Annapolis, Md.) 


Prof.: Henry W. Drexel* 
Assoc. Prof.: Kurt P. Roderbourg 
Instr.: Lt. N. W. Busse, USN 


Lt. R. Whitman, USNR 
Univ. of Utah (Salt Lake City) 


Prof.: Lleweln R. McKay,* Ph. D. 

Paul E. Wyler, Ph. D 
Assoc. Prof.: Arval L. Streadbeck, Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: James B. Hepworth, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Phila V. Heimann 


Robert E. Helbling 
Assistants: 3 


Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 


Prof.: Ruth J. Hofrichter,* Ph. D. 
Ada K. Bister, Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Elizabeth Zorb, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Mary B. Morrison 
Emeritus: Lilian L. Stroebe, Ph. D. 


Univ. of Vermont (Burlington) 


Assoc. Prof.: James F. White,* Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: | Harry H. Kahn 
Truman M. Webster 
Albert W. Wurthmann 

Emeritus: Fred Donald Carpenter 


Univ. of Virginia (Charlottesville) 


Prof.: Frederic T. Wood,* Ph. D. 

Assoc. Prof.: Matthew Volm, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: | Harry Tucker, Jr., Ph. D. 
Walter L. Heilbronner, Ph. D. 

Instr.: Francis J. Brooke, III, Ph. D. 


Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Ind.) 


Prof.: Karlo Oedingen, Ph.D. 
(Cologne) 

Assoc. Prof.: Karl-Heinz Planitz,* Ph.D. 
(Lake Forest Academy) 

Asst. Prof.: Joseph S. Height, Ph.D. 

Emeritus: Frederick C. Domroese 

Assistant: l 


Wagner College (Staten Island) 


Prof.: Kenneth Scott,* Ph. D. 
Gaspard L. Pinette, Ph.D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Frederick Hiebel, Ph. D. 
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Asst. Prof.: Frederick H. Willecke 
Lecturer: Amanda Martin 
Emeritus: Faust Charles DeWalsh 


Theodore Emil Palleske 
Assistants: l 


Univ. of Washington (Seattle 5) 

Assoc. Prof.: Herman C. Meyer, Ph. D. 
(Acting chairman) 
Carroll E. Reed, Ph. D. 
William H. Rey, Ph. D. 


Annemarie Sauerlander, Ph. D. 


Asst. Prof.: Robert L. Kahn, Ph. D. 
Franz Rene Sommerfeld 
Richard F. Wilkie, Ph. D. 
George C. Buck, Ph. D. 
(On leave I) 

Rene Taube 

Ernest O. Eckelman, Ph. D. 
Edward H. Lauer, Ph. D. 
Felice Ankele, Ph. D. 
Max Schertel, Ph. D. 
Elenora M. Wesner 
Assistants: 7 


Washington Univ. (St. Louis 5, Mo.) 
Prof.: Fred O. Nolte, Ph. D. 
Erich P. Hofacker,* Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Raymond Immerwahr, Ph. D. 
Liselotte Dieckmann, Ph. D. 


Instr.: 


Emeritus: 


Asst. Prof.: | James W. Marchand, Ph. D. 
(Guggenheim grant) 
Instr.: Ernst Loeb 


(Park College) 
Assistants: 3 


Wayne Univ. (Detroit 1, Mich.) 
Prof.: Harold Basilius, Ph. D. 
Carl Colditz,* Ph. D. 
J. K. L. Bihl, Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: John F. Ebelke, Ph. D. 
Viadimir Bezdek, Ph.D. 


Asst. Prof.: Hermann Poster, Ph. D. 
Bernhard Valentini, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Erhard Dabringhaus, Ph.D. 


Robert L. Miller 
Assistants: 3 


Wellesley College (Wellesley, Mass.) 

Assoc. Prof.: Barbara Salditt,* Ph. D. 
Magdalene Schindelin, Ph. D. 

Instr.: Martha J. Goth, Ph. D. 

Emeritus: Marianne Thalmann, Ph. D. 


Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.) 
Prof.: O. S. Fleissner,* Ph. D. 
E. M. Fleissner, Ph. D. 


Wesleyan Univ. (Middletown, Conn.) 

Prof.: Chadbourne Dunham,® Ph. D. 
Laurence Gemeinhardt, Ph. D. 
(On leave) 

Assoc. Prof.: Arthur R. Schultz, Ph. D. 

Instr. : Arthur S. Wensinger 

Heinrich Linder 

(Friedrichshafen) 

Peter Salm 

(Yale) 

John C. Blankenagel, Ph. D. 

Paul H. Curts, Ph. D. 


Emeritus: 


West Virginia Univ. (Morgantown) 
Prof.: Victor J. Lemke,* Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Robert Stilwell, Ph. D. 
Instr.: Donald T. Huffmann 
Harley U. Taylor, Jr. 


Western Reserve Univ. (Cleveland 6, Ohio) 
Prof.: Theodore W. Braasch,* Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: Hugo Karl Polt, Ph. D. 


Asst. Prof.: | Erminnie H. Bartelmez, Ph. D. 
Lecturer: Gertrude G. Benson 

Louise Kiefer 
Emeritus: Kaethe F. Lepehne 


Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.) 


Prof.: Winthrop H. Root,* Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: Harlan P. Hanson 
(Harvard) 
Instr.: William A. Little 
(U. of Mich.) 


Richard Cartwright 


Univ. of Wisconsin (Madison 6) 

Prof.: Walter Gausewitz, Ph. D. 
Roe-Merrill S. Heffner,* Ph. D. 
Martin Joos, Ph. D. 
Werner Vordtriede, Ph. D. 
J. D. Workman, Ph. D. 

Assoc. Prof.: Sieghardt M. Riegel, Ph. D. 
Lester Seifert, Ph. D. 


Asst. Prof.: | Lida Kirchberger, Ph. D. 

Instr.: Wilhiam Z. Shetter, Ph.D. 
Ursula Thomas, Ph.D. 

Emeritus: Friedrich Bruns, Ph. D. 


Robert O. Réseler, Ph. D. 
Assistants: 6 


College of Wooster (Wooster, Ohio) 
Prof.: William I. Schreiber,® Ph. D. 
Instr.: William H. Wilkening 
Rinehart E. Kyler 
Annette Sandhoevel 
(U. of Wis.) 
Assistants: 1 


Univ. of Wyoming (Laramie) 
Prof.: Adolphe J. Dickman,® Ph. D. 
Werner A. Mueller, Ph.D. 


Yale Univ. (New Haven, Conn.) 
Prof.: Heinz Bluhm,* Ph. D. 
C. von Faber du Faur, Ph. D. 
Heinrich E. K. Henel, Ph. D. 
K. Reichardt, Ph. D. 
(On leave) 
H. J. Weigand, Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof.: G. Nordmeyer, Ph. D. 
Asst. Prof.: C. E. Schweitzer, Ph.D. 
C. Wood, Ph.D. 
Instr.: P. Demetz, Ph. D. 
T. S. Ziolkowski 
A. Saustrup 
A. B. Benson, Ph. D. 
H. A. Farr, Ph. D. 
. F. Schreiber, Ph. D. 
Assistants: 12 


Yeshiva Univ. (New York 33, N. Y.) 
Prof.: Ralph P. Rosenberg, Ph. D. 


Emeritus: 


O 
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PROMOTIONS 


I. To Rank of Professor 


Albert M. K. Blume (Bucknell Univ.) 
Erich G. Budde (Boston Univ.) 

William Eickhorst (Univ. of Mississippi) 
Frances H. Ellis (Indiana Univ.) 

H. W. Fuller (Univ. of Tennessee) 

R. Travis Hardaway (Queens College) 
Werner A. Mueller (Univ. of Wyoming) 
Richard B. O’Connel!l (Univ. of $. Dakota) 
George A. C. Scherer (Univ. of Colorado) 
H. Stefan Schultz (Univ. of Chicago) 
Werner Vordtriede (Univ. of Wisconsin) 
Robert S. Whitehouse (Univ. of Miami) 
Frank H. Wood (Univ. of Minnesota) 


. To Rank of Associate Professor 

Frank G. Banta (Univ. of Illinois) 

J. R. Beck (Univ. of Arizona) 

Vladimir Bezdek (Wayne Univ.) 
George FE. Condoyannis (St. Peter’s College) 
Daniel F. Coogan (Brooklyn College) 
Maj. George R. Moe (USMA) 

Wolf Paulsen (Univ. of Connecticut) 
Kurt ©. Roderbour (USNA) 

Gertrude L. Schuelke (Stanford) 

Arval L. Streadbeck (Univ. of Utah) 
Wayne Wonderley (Ohio State Univ.) 


. To Rank of Assistant Professor 

Richard C. Exner (Princeton) 

Lore B. Foltin (Univ. of Pittsburgh) 
Maj. Harry B. Hardy (USMA) | 
Klaus W. Jonas (Univ. of Pittsburgh) 

Erna Kritsch (Douglass College) 

Weaver M. Marr (Carleton College) 

Eva M. Merrett (Adelphi College) 

Konrad J. Schaum (Princeton) 

William R. Schmalstieg (Univ. of Kentucky) 

C. E. Schweitzer (Yale) 

Leroy R. Shaw (Univ. of Texas) 

Robert E. Simmons (Marquette Univ.) 

Herbert W. Smith, Jr. (Univ. of Akron) 

Henry C. Sorg (Catholic Univ.) 

Carl Steinhauser (De Pauw Univ.) 

Willi Andreas Uschald (Michigan State College) 

Ulrich Weisstein (Lehigh Univ.) 

Jos. B. Wilson (Rice Institute) 

C. Wood (Yale) | 


. To Rank of Instructor 

Richard I. Brod (Brown Univ.) 
James Engel (Univ. of Illinois) 
Ursula Fielsch (Smith College) 
Stuart Friebert (Mt. Holyoke) 

Fred A. Kriigel (Univ. of Minnesota) 
Heinrich Linder (Wesleyan Univ.) 
John Michalski (Marquette Univ.) 
Peter Salm (Wesleyan Univ.) 

Annette Sandhoevel. (Wooster College) 


Joseph Suhadolc (Kent State Univ.) 
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Ursula Thomas (Univ. of Wisconsin) 
Capt. Karl H. Van D’Elden (USMA) 
Max Weinschenk (Marquette Univ.) 
Donald O. White (Amherst College) 


DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED 1956-57 


Boston Univ.: John J. Mulligan, “Divine Order in Waggerl’s Life and Works” 
(Peebles). 

Univ. of Calif.: Berkeley: Franz H. Bauml, “Die Kudrun Handschrift” (Taylor); 
Ronald Hauser, “Friedrich Hebbel and the Storm and Stress” (Wolff); Alan 
L. Logan, “The Attitude of the Early Nietzsche toward German Literature” 
(Wolff); Glenda G. Richter. “Daniel Caspar von Lohenstein and the Turks” 
(Loomis); Frederic C. Tubach, “History of The Exemplum in Germany to 
1500” (Taylor). 

Columbia Univ.: John W. Brunner, “Hermann Hesse: The Man and his World 
as Revealed in his Works” (von Gronicka and Stein); Inge Halpert, “Hermann 
Hesse and Goethe” (von Gronicka and Mustard); Gustav Mathieu, “Heinrich 
von Kleist as Political Propagandist” (von Gronicka and Silz). 

George Washington Univ.: Albert L. Lloyd, Jr., “The Manuscripts and Fragments 
of Notker’s Psalter” (Sehrt) 

Harvard Univ.: Erika W. Davis, “Cosima Wagner and Friedrich Nietzsche: A 
Study of their Friendship, Based on the Letters of Cosima Wagner and Fried- 
rich Nietzsche” (Hatfield); Ernst M. Oppenheimer, “The Formation of Goethe’s 
Concept of Occasional Poetry” (Atkins). 


Univ. of Illinois: Harry Haile, “Octavia: Eine rémische Geschichte” (Philippson). 

Iowa State Univ.: John A. Sirevaag, “Cultural Geography in the German Novel 
of the Eighteenth Century” (Funke); John A ter. Haar, “The Concept of 
Nature in the Novels of Elisabeth Langgasser” (Fehling). 

Univ. of Kansas: Leonard Duroche, H. Hesse (Johnson). 


Univ. of Michigan: Erhard Dabringhaus, “The Works of Oskar Maria Graf as 
they Reflect the Intellectual and Political Currents of Bavaria, 1900-1945” (Graf); 
William D. Fuehrer, “A Study of German Language Instruction in Certain 
Major Public Secondary Schools in Michigan from 1900 to 1925” (Graf); Hester 
R. Gehring, “The Language of Mysticism in South German Dominican Convent 
Chronicles of the Fourteenth Century” (Nordmeyer and Kurath); William R. 
van Buskirk, “The Bases of Satire in Gustav Meyrink’s Work” (Wahr). 

New York Univ.: Bernard Rechtschaffen, “Wilhelm Raabe’s Political Views” (Rose). 


Univ. of N. Carolina: James E. Engel, “A Reappraisal of Schernberg’s Spiel von 
Frau Jutten” (Kunstmann). 


Northwestern Univ.: John E. Oyler. “The Compound Noun in Harsdorffer’s Frauen- 
zimmer Gesprachspiele” (Leopold). 

Princeton Univ.: Kenneth G. Negus, “Thematic Structure in Three Major Works 
of FE. T. A. Hoffmann” (Ulmer); Lawrence R. Radner, “Religious Faith in 
Fichendorff’s Novels and Novellen” (Ulmer). 


Univ. of South Calif.: Richard C. Exner, “Der Essay als dichterische Kunstform” 
(Marcuse.) 


Stanford Univ.: Robert E. Simmons, “Hermann Bahr as a Literary Critic: An 
Analysis and Exposition of his Thought” (Boeninger). 

Univ. of Texas: Andrée F. Sjoberg, Linguistics (Lehmann). 

Univ. of Wisconsin: Roland W. Hoermann, “The Romantic Myth of the Artist’s 
Regeneration in its Prose Expression in the Symbolism of Achim von Arnim” 
(Vordtriede); Sven V. Langsjoen, “Aspects of Klopstock’s Sentimentality” 
(Gausewitz); Ursula Thomas, “Heinrich von Kleist and Gorthilf Heinrich 
Schubert” (Gausewitz). 

Yale Univ.: Samuel Alexander Brown, “The Wolfenbiittel Codex of the Egilssage. 
Skallagrimssonar” (Reichardt); Sidonie Cassirer, “The Adventure of Form. A 
Study of Hermann Broch’s Short Stories” (Weigand); Theodore J. Ziolkoswski, 
“Herman Hesse and Novalis” (Weigand). 
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Karl Kraus. Beitrage zum Verstindnis seines Werkes. 
Von Werner Kraft. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag, 1956. 367 Seiten. 


Krafts Darstellung ist das erste gréBere Werk iiber Karl Kraus seit 
Lieglers. Dieses erschien 1920; Kraus lebte und schrieb bis 1936. Be- 
denkt man, welche umwilzende Ereignisse in Kraus’ Umwelt, welche 
tiefe Wandlungen in seinem kulturpolitischen Denken und den Gegen- 
standen seiner Satire, wie viele bedeutende Schriften in diese Zeit fallen, 
so la®t schon die Erweiterung des Themas den Leser mit Erwartung an 
das neue Buch herangehen. Die Fahigkeiten des Verfassers werden ihr 
meistens gerecht: Er bringt an seine Aufgabe eine tiberwaltigend griind- 
liche Kenntnis der Werke heran, ein durch teilnehmende Zeitgenossen- 
schaft vertieftes Verstandnis fiir das, was wesentlich ist, und ein feines 
Ohr fiir sprachliche Werte — so entscheidend in einer Wiirdigung Kraus’. 
Unendliche Verehrung fiir seinen Helden spornt die Betatigung dieser 
Gaben an. So hat man es wohl als Preis fiir all das Gute hinzunehmen, 
daB manchmal unkritische Bewunderung in der Verkleidung kritischen 
Bemiihens auftritt: Nichts bei Kraus kann mittelmabig oder mifraten 
sein. Im Ganzen aber erfiillt das Werk den Wunsch, den wir in unse- 
rer Besprechung einer friiheren Kraus-Ausgabe und -Studie des Ver- 
fassers in dieser Zeitschrift (Jg. 47, 307 ff.) ausgesprochen haben: ,,Kiin- 
den“ durch mehr sachliche Erklarung erganzt zu sehen. Kein deutscher 
Autor unseres Jahrhunderts, der sachliche Erklarung verdient, bedarf 
ihrer so sehr wie Kraus. Sie gelingt dem Verfasser am besten in den 
Gedichtinterpretationen. Sie nehmen ein Drittel des Buches in Anspruch 
und machen durch originelle, aber sachgemaBe Zusammenstellung nach 
verborgenen Themen — die selbst schon erfolgreiche Interpretation be- 
deutet—durch iiberraschende Einreihung in Zusammenhange, in denen sie 
urspriinglich erschienen sind, und durch feinfiihlige Einzeldeutung man- 
ches klar, was auch dem Kenner Kraus’ entgehen konnte. Mehr seiner 
Gedichte als wohl die meisten seiner Leser ahnten, erscheinen nun als 
voligiiltige Leistungen; einige gehéren zu den besten unserer Literatur. 


Der Untertitel weist darauf hin, daB man von dem Buche keine um- 
fassende Darstellung erwarten diirfte; dennoch ist es enttiuschend, dab 
einige wichtige Werke Kraus’ nicht oder fast nicht zur Sprache kom- 
men: die parodistische Komédie Literatur zum Beispiel, das aristopha- 
nische Versspiel Wolkenkuckucksheim, Die Uniiberwindlichen, Traum- 
stiick und Traumtheater, durchwegs Schriften, die nach dem Abschlu8 
des Lieglerschen Werkes entstanden sind und kundiger Deutung be- 
diirfen. Dennoch sind hier so viele Diskussionen verschiedener Themen 
aus dér Welt Karl Kraus’schen Denkens und Schaffens versammelt, da8 
seine vielfachen Tendenzen sichtbar werden, die in ihr wirksam sind: 
seine Anlage zum Kiinstler, zum Moralisten, zum Dichtungs- und Thea- 
terkritiker,.zum Sprachlehrer, zum Satiriker. Das Kapitel iiber den 
Satiriker behandelt in vier Abschnitten Politik und Satire; Nestroy und 
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die Nachwelt, Die letzten Tage der Menschhbeit und Kraus’ Bearbeitun 
des Briefs der Heldin aus Offenbachs Operette Perichole. Das Kapitel 
yoprache und Sprachkritik“ hat u.a. zum Gegenstand Kraus’ Buch Die 
Sprache, Untersuchungen aus dem Gebiet der Grammatik, des Stils, der 
Poetik und der Metrik; Kraus’ Stellung zu Heine; den Aphorismus; und 
sein ungewohnliches, von ihm selbst gewahltes Verhiltnis zum ,,Leser.“ 


Angesichts der relativen Unbekanntheit Karl Kraus’ auBerhalb des 
europdischen deutschen Sprachgebietes bedauert man um der Wirkung 
des Buches willen den entstellenden Mangel an Proportion in der Be- 
handlung der einzelnen Werke: dem in jedem Sinn ungeheuren satiri- 
schen Panorama Die letzten Tage der Menschheit sind 8¥, Seiten gewid- 
met, eine durchaus ungeniigende Einfiihrung fiir den mit Kraus Unver- 
trauten, das Perichole-Kapitel dagegen geht auf 14 Seiten auf Fragen 
ein, die so abgelegen sind, daB sie mit der Kunst und dem Denken Kraus’ 
nichts mehr zu tun haben und selbst dem warmsten Liebhaber seines 
Werks ein ,,Wozu?“ abnétigen. Dieser wird vielleicht die detaillierte 
Behandlung der unwichtigen Jugendschriften ,,Eine Krone fiir Zion“ 
und ,,Demolierte Literatur‘ um ihres Kuriositaétswertes willen begriiBen, 
aber schon die Abhandlung iiber Weininger abwegig und gezwungen 
finden. Diese Auseinandersetzungen erleichtern nicht, sondern erschwe- 
ren den Zugang zu Kraus. Vielleicht kénnten in einer zu erhoffenden 
Neuauflage Teile des sein ganzes Wirken erhellenden Kapitels ,,Sprache 
und Sprachkritik“ in der Einfiihrung (,,Umrisse der Gestalt“) unterge- 
bracht werden, zumindest eine nahere Ausfiihrung des ausgezeichneten 
Apergu aus dem Perichole-Abschnitt: ,,Die Verwandtschaft von Satire 


und — . . . ist die Stilform von Offenbachs Musik und die Ex- 
istenzform des Kiinstlers Karl Kraus.“ Kraus’ Satz, daB ,,selbst eine Zeile 
der Fackel . . . losgelést von dem Kommentar, den zwanzig Jahre 


dazugeschrieben haben“ nicht ganz verstanden werden kénne, ist fast 
wortlich wahr. Ware es da nicht dankenswert gewesen, einige Zeilen 
aus seiner polemischen Prosa oder aus den Letzten Tagen in diesem 
Sinne zu kommentieren? Aber wir wollen dankbar sein fiir das, was der 
Verfasser geleistet hat und auf Neues hoffen. AuBer seiner eigenen 
Leistung hat er uns noch eine andere Gabe beschert: Bruchstiicke der 
Korrespondenz zwischen Kraus und der geliebten Freundin, die mit 
inrer Umwelt als geistige Erscheinung hinter seinen schénsten Gedichten 
steht. 


Ein Wort nur iiber die Form des Buches. Man st6Bt sich an gram- 
matikalischen Sonderbarkeiten wie ,,Der Lehrer, der thm die Sprache 
lehrte“ (S. 49); ,,ich habe nur ei Bruchteil zitiert“ (S. 71); ,,das Berg- 
kristall, als welches“ (S. 225) ,,er muBte die gesamte Tradition, . . . 
eingeschlossen die des deutschen Shakespeare, dem Theater entrei®en“ 
(S. 125). Solche Versehen erklaren sich wohl aus der langen Abwesen- 
heit des Verfassers vom deutschen Sprachgebiet, aber fiir ihre Korrektur 
hatte der Verlag eines Werkes iiber einen Schriftsteller Sorge tragen 
sollen, dem Sprache buchstablich Alles war. 


Swarthmore College. —Franz H. Mautner 
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Letters from Goethe. 

Translated by Dr. Marianne von Herzfeld and C. Melvil Sym. Intro- 
duction by Professor W. H. Bruford. Edinburgh: At the University 
Press, 1957. xxxvti, 574 pp. Price: 42/- net. 

About six hundred well chosen letters of Goethe written between 
1765, when he was sixteen, and five days before his death in 1832, and 
translated accurately in good English, with almost no exceptions express- 
ly for this edition, comprise the Bulk of this remarkable book. They are 
presented chronologically in fifteen sections: 1. 1749-72: 14 letters, 3 
of them to Cornelia, 3 to Salzmann; 2. 1772-75: 38, 14 to Kestner or 
Lotte; 3. 1775-77: 53, 21 to Frau von Stein; 4. 1780-1: 27, 12 to her; 
5- 1781-86, 51, 23 to her; 6. 1786-89: 31, 14 to her (it should be recalled 
that, of over 13,000 extant Goethe letters, 1800 are addressed to her); 
7. 1789-94: 28, 5 each to Christiane and Jacobi, 4 to Carl August; 8. 
1794-98: 51, 28 to Schiller; 9. 1798-1804: 69, 37 to him 10. 1805-10: 38, to 
miscellaneous persons, among them Arnim, Knebel, Carl August, Zelter, 
Bettina, etc.; 11. 1810-16: 42 —to Beethoven, W. Grimm, Zelter, Jacobi, 
Christiane, etc.; 12. 1816-20: 31—to Zelter, von Knebel, von Voigt, 
Ottilie and August, etc.; 13. 7820-25: 46—to Carl August, Ottilie and 
August, Zelter, von Knebel, etc.; 14. 1826-30: 38, 8 to Zelter, 5 to Carlyle, 
etc.; 15. 1830-32: 38, 7 to Zelter, 5 to August, etc. 

A fifteen-page Introduction by Professor Bruford, now of Cam- 
<a sets the stage expertly for a better mss: of the letters, 
while the prefaces to the individual sections, from one-half to three pages 
in length, finish this task with skill. The fourteen plates, likenesses of 
Goethe, Lotte, Frau von Stein, Christiane, August, von Knebel, Carl 
August, and Schiller, as well as reproductions of several drawings and 
watercolors by Goethe, an Index, a list of Goethe’s works mentioned 
in the letters, and two maps of the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar complete 
the very handsome 600-page volume, printed in attractive Monotype 
Walbaum, a most appropriate type for this book because J. E. Walbaum 
was active in Weimar during Goethe’s time. 

Pleasing is the expert and significant selection of the letters — better 
even than Pairley’s or Lewisohn’s — no easy task since the book contains 
less than 5% of all known Goethe letters. The principle followed, says 
Professor Bruford, was “to choose the letters that bring the reader most 
directly into contact with this most universal of modern poets in his 
personal and intellectual life and best suggest the ever-changing back- 
ground in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.” 

The translators and compilers are to be praised for not over-editing 
their work. Writing for the general reader, they have introduced just 
enough notes to permit him to read with un _— . The book 
should contribute appreciably to a better and deeper abn of 
Goethe in the English-speaking world. Goethe himself was once flatter- 
ed when a friend told him a what he lives is better than what he 


writes (p. 369). In this volume the reader will get a clearer picture 
of the poet’s life and everyday thought and associations than has ever 
before afforded in English. 

Considering the size and bulk of the volume, the presswork and 
editing are very good. Some errors and inconsistencies have crept in. 
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Misprints: p- 24 read Flachsland, not Flachsmann, p- 108 Laokoon (three 
o’s); p. 167 Geschichte (two c’s); p. 206 University, and R6émischer 
(not R6émisches) Carneval; p. 331 Wahlverwandtschaften (two t’s); p. 
403 Lag- und Jahreshefte (hyphen), and Pogwisch, not Pogwitsch; p. 552, 
1791 is the date of Th. Korner’s birth. Goethe’s early poems are rococo, 
not baroque. “Wanderers Sturmlied” is not a Sesenheim song. Tasso 
was not first written in prose. The Propyléen was not a literary journal 
of Schiller, and Fr. Schlegel wrote only one play. Can Kleist be called 
the most prominent member of the “Romantic School” (p. 331)? The 
form “Wahrheit und Dichtung” is preferred (pp. vi and 366), but on 
. 370 (note) the order is reversed; on p. 58 Weimar is assigned 7,000 
inhabitants, but on p. xxiv only 6,000; on p. 121 Frau von Stein’s love 
“seasons” Goethe’s life, but on p. xxix, where the same letter is quoted, 
it “gives savor.” Cf. also the quotation, p. xxiv and p. 12. Finally, on 
p. xxvii Goethe’s unsatisfied love for Frau von Stein is assigned as a 
reason for his unannounced flight to Italy, while on p. 132 no such motive 
is suggested. 


All those who have had a hand in preparing and publishing this, 
by far the richest harvest of Goethe letters ever to appear in English, 
are to be congratulated on their achievement. How superior the book is 
to the 1949 reprint of the old Oxenford “Dichtung und Wahrheit”! 


University of Cincinnati. —Edwin H. Zeydel 
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